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THE ARGUMENT. 


he contention of Achilles and Agamemnon. 


the war of Troy, the Greeks having ſacked ſome 
he neighbouring towns, and taken from thence 
beautiful captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted 
firſt to Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles. 
yſes, the father of Chryſeis, and prieſt of Apol> 
comes to the Grecian camp to ranſom her; with 
ich the action of the poem opens, in the tenth 
r of the ſiege. The prieſt being refuſed, and in- 
ntly diſmiſſed by Agamemnon, intreats for ven- 
nce from his god, who inflicts a peſtilence on the 
eks. Achilles calls a council, and encourages 
alcas to declare the cauſe of it, who attributes it 
the refuſal of Chryſeis. The king being obliged 
ſend back his captive, enters into a furious con- 
with Achilles, which Neſtor pacifies; however, 
he had the abſolute command of the army, he 
es on Briſeis in revenge. Achilles in diſcontent 
hdraws himſelf and his forces from the reſt of the 
ceks; and complaining to Thetis, ſhe ſupplicates 
piter to render them ſenſible of the wrong done 
her ſon, by giving victory to the Trojans. Jupiter 
Vor. I. A T 
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granting fer ſuit, incenſes Juno, between whom tie 
debate runs high, till they are reconciled by the ad he 
dreſs of Vulcan. Y 

The tine of two and twenty days is taken up i": 
this book; nine during the plag ue, one in the coun lay 
and quarrel of the princes, and twelve for Jupiter 
ſtay with the ZXthiopians, at whoſe return Theti 
prefers her petition. The ſcene lies in the Grecia 
camp, then changes to Chryſa, and laſtly to Olympu 


CHILLES' wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 

Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddeſs ſing! 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain; 
Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked ſhore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 
Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, 
Such was the ſovereign doom, and ſuch the will of Joy 


Declare, O muſe! in what ill-fated hour ine! 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended power nd p 
Latona's ſon, a dire contagion ſpread, ill ti 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead Ind a 
The king of men his reverend prieſt defy'd, dail 
And for the king's offence the people dy'd. r doo 

For Chryfes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain ence | 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. ur fro! 


Suppliant the venerable father ſtands, 
Apollo's awful enſigns grace his hands; 

By theſe he begs: and lowly bending down, 
Extends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 
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e ſu'd to all, but chief implor'd for grace x 
he brother-kings, of Atreus' royal race. ; 
Ye kings and warriors! may your vows be crown'd, 


And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground. 


lay Jove reſtore you, when your toils are o'es, 
afe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 
ut oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 


und give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; 


mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 
nd dread avenging Phoebus, ſon of Jove. 

The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 
he prieſt to reverence, and releaſe the fair. 
ot ſo Atrides : he, with kingly pride, 
epuls'd the ſacred fire, and thus reply'd. 

Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 
or aſk, preſumptuous, what the king detains: 
ence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 
or truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 
ine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain; 
nd pray 'rs and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in vain; 
ill time thall ritfe every youthful grace, 
nd age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 

daily labours of the loom employ'd, 

r doom'd to deck the bed ihe once enjoy'd. 
ence then: to Argos ſhall the maid retice, 
ir from her native ſoil, and weeping ſire. 

The trembling prieſt along the ſhore return'd, 
nd in the anguith of a father mourn'd. 
iſconſolate, nor daring to complain, 
lent he wander'd by the founding main 
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Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays. 

O Smintheus! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian power of Cilla the divine, 
Thou ſource of light! whom Tenedos adores, 
And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's ſhores 
If e er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 


Or fed the flames with fat of oxen ſlain; et 
God of the ſilver bow ! thy ſhafts employ, 50 h 
Avenge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy. And 
Thus Chryſes pray d; the fav'ring power attend H 
And from Olympus” lofty top deſcends. bal 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; hat 
Fierce as he mov'd, his ſilver ſhafts reſound. he 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, pri 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. hus 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, Be 
And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below, Why 
On mules and dogs the infection firſt began; irſt | 
And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. Df fur 
For nine long nights, thro' all the duſky air, or I 
The pyres thick-flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. nd t 
But ere the tenth revolving day was run, old i 
Inſpir'd by Juno, Thetis' god-like fon ſtruc 
Conven'd to council all the Grecian train; or th 
For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her heroes ſlain. is fo 
The aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, To 
Achilles thus the king of men addreſt. peak 
Why leave we not the fatal Trojan ſhore, n b 


And meaſure back the ſeas we croſs'd before ? 0 whe 
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he plague deſtroying whom the ſword would ſpare, 
Tis time to ſave the few remains of war, 
gut let ſome prophet, or ſome ſacred ſage, 
xplore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage; 
Ir learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, 
es y myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jove. 
f broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 
et altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 
zo heaven aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 
\nd Phoebus dart his burning ſhafts no more. 
He ſaid, and fat : when Chalcas thus reply'd: 
halcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
hat ſacred ſeer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
'he paſt, the preſent, and the future knew : 
priſing flow, the venerable ſage 
hus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 
Belov'd of Jove, Achilles! wouldſt thou know 
Vhy angry Phoebus bends his fatal bow ? 
irſt give thy faith, and plight a prince's word 
f ſure protection by thy power and ſword, 
or I mult ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
Lnd truths, invidions to the great, reveal. 
old is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wiſe, 
ſtruct a monarch where his error lies; 
or tho' we deem the ſhort-liy'd fury paſt, 
I's fare, the mighty will revenge at laſt. 
To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt ſoul 
peak what thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without controul, 
ven by that god I ſwear, who rules the day, 
o whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
A: 2: 
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And whoſe bleſt oracles thy lips declare; ; ' 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, i 
No daring Greek of all the numerous band, 
Againſt his prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 
Not even the chief by whom our hoſts are led, 
The king of kings, ſhall touch that ſacred: head. 
Encourag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies; 


Nor vows unpaid, nor ſlighted ſacrifice, An 
But he, our chief, provok'd the raging peſt, he 
Apollo's vengeance for his ir jur'd prieſt, 80 d 
Nor will the god's awaken'd fury ceaſe, aut 
But plagues ſhall ſpread, and funeral fires increaſe, Ny 
Till the great king, without a ranſom paid, lor 
To her own Chryſa ſend the black-ey'd maid, 'ha' 
Perhaps, with added facrifice and prayer, It 


The prieſt may pardon, and the god may ſpare. Fonc 
The prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy frown Wou 


The monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne: The 
Black choler fill'd bis breaſt that boil'd with ire, Irhe 
And from his. eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire. We l 
Augur accurſt! denouncing miſchief (till, But t 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! (Tha 


Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage brin Yet i 
And (till thy prieſtly pride provoke thy king ? The. 


For this are Phoebus? oracles explor'd, Whet 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their lord? Shall 
For this with falſhoods is my honour ſtain'd; Tt 
Ls heaven offended, and a prieſt profan'd, With 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, Great 


Ang heavenly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? Thin 
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maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 

Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every grace, 

Not half ſo dear were Cly temneſtra's charms, 

hen firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms, 

et if the gods demand her, let her fail: 

Our cares are only for the public weal : 

et me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 

\nd ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 

he priae, the beauteous prize J will reſign, 

So dearly valu'd, and fo juſtly mine. 

But ſince for common good ] yield the fair, 

My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 

(or unrewarded let your prince complain, 

'hat he alone has fought and bled in vain, 
Inſatiate king (Achilles thus replies) 

Fond of the power, but fonder of the prize! 


in Would'ſt thouthe Greeks their lawful prey ſnould yield, 


The due reward of many a well fought field? 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors lain, 
We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 
But to reſume whate'er thy avarice craves, 
(That trick of tyrants) may be born by ſlaves, 


ring Yet if our chief for plunder only fight, 


The ſpoils of llium ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whene'er, by Jove's decree, our conquering powers 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty towers. 

Then thus the king. Shall I my prize reſign 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine? 
Great as thou art, and like a god in fight, 

Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 
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At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 
Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid; 
Such as a king might aſk; and let it be 
A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 
This hand ſhall ſeize ſome other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, 
Ulyſſes' ſpoils, or even thy own be mine. 
'The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain ; 
And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 
But this when time requires It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, | 
And wait the ſacrifice to Chryſa's ſhores, 
With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. 
Soon hall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, 
And ſome deputed prince the charge attend; 
This Creta's king, or Ajax ſhall ſulfil, 
Or wiſe Ulyſſes ſee perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordaih, 
Achilles' ſelf conduct her o'er the main; 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The god propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 

At this, Pelides frowning ſtern, reply'd : 
O tyrant, arm'd with inſolence and pride! 
Inglorious ſlave to intereſt, ever join'd 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind ! 
What generous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword? 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree ? 
The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me: 
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o Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed; 
Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe reſounding main, 
\nd walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 
"hoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
lither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng, 
o avenge a private, not a public wrong: 
Vhat elſe to Troy, the aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe? 
s this the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 
Diſgrac'd and injur'd by the man we ſerve ? 
\nd dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ? 
\ prize as ſmall, O tyrant! match'd with thine, 
\s thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 

ho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial preſent to my ſkips I bear, 

r barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 
ut know, proud monarch, I'm thy ſlave no more; 
ly fleet ſhall waft me to Theſſalia's ſhore. 

eft by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 

Vhat ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain? 

To this the king: Fly, mighty warrior! fly, 

Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 
There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
\nd Jove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Df all the kings (the gods diſtinguiſh'd care) 

Lo pow'r ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear: 
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Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 
And wars and horrors are thy ſavage joy. [ſtow'd 
If thou haſt itrength, 't was heav'n that ſtrength be 
For know, vain man! thy valour is from God. 
Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, 
Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 
I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 
Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate, 
Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons; but here 
*T'is mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear, 
Know, if the god the beauteous dame demand, 
My bark ſhall waft her to her native land; 
But then prepare, imperious prince! prepare, 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 
Ex'n in thy tent Ill ſeize the blooming prize, 
Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 
Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 
Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial power; 
And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 
'I hat kings are ſubjects to the gods alone. 

Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 
His heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his breaſt. 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 
Force thro' the Greeks, and pierce their haughty lord 
This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 
And calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul. 
Juſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay'd, 
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While half unſheath'd appear'd the glittering blade, Fhoſe 
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linerva ſwift deſcended trom above, 
„nt by the lifter and wiſe of Jove; 
For both the princes claim'd her equal care) 
chind the ſtood, and by the golden hair 
chilles ſeiz'd; to him alone contett; 
ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 
eſces, and ſudden to the goddeſs cries, 
e. Jnovn by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
Deſcends Minerva, in her guardian care, 
\ heavenly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 
rom Atreus' ſon? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
he daring crime behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear! (the progeny of Jove replies) 
o calm thy fury I forſake the ſkies: 2 
ct great Achilles, to the gods reſign'd, 
o reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 
y awful ſuno this command is given; 
he king and you are both the care of heaven, 
he force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
ut ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 
or | pronounce (and truſt a heavenly power) 
> hy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 
hen the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 
ad bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. 
|, hen let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 
ordSommand thy paſſions, and the gods obey. 
To her Pelides. With regardful car 
is juſt, O goddeſs! I thy dictates hear. 
ard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs : 
de, loſe who revere the gods, the gods will bleſs, 


2ur 
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He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid; 


Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade. or. 
The goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, be 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. hi 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſook, F 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. is 


O monſter! mix'd of inſolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
When wert thou known in ambuſh'd fights to dare, 1 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war? — 
"Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 

So much 'tis ſafer throꝰ the camp to go, 

And rob a ſubject, than deſpoil a foe. Viſe 


he 


Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe! No 
Sent in Jove's anger on a laviſh race, | w 
v 


Who, loſt to ſenſe of gen'rous freedom paſt, ; 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt. Yho 
Now by this ſacred ſceptre, hear me ſwear, W 
Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 
Which ſever'd from the trunk (as I from'thee) Hat 
On the bare mountains left its Parent tree; 
This ſceptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 
An enſign of the delegates of Jove, 

From whom the pow'r of laws and juſtice ſprings; god 
(Tremendous oath! inviolate to kings) 

By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. e 
When fluſh'd with ſlaughter, Hector comes to ſpre heſe 


The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead, 2 
0 
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hen ſhalt thou mourn the affront thy madneſs gave, 


'orc'd to deplore, when impotent to ſave: 


hen rage in bitterneſs of foul, to know, 
his act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 
He ſpoke; and furious hurl'd againſt the ground 
is ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds around. 
hen ſternly ſilent ſat. With like diſdain, 
he raging king return'd his frowns again. 
To calm their paſhon with the words of age, 


low from his ſcat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 1 


xperienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion ſxill'd, 

Vords, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtill'd: 

wo generations now had paſt away, 

Viſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway ; 

wo ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 

\nd now the example of the third remain'd. 

|l view'd with awe the venerable man; 

Vho thus, with mild benevolence, began: 

What ſhame, what woe is this to Greece! what j ur 

o Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy! 
hat adverſe gods commit to (tern debate 

he beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 

'oung as ye are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 

or think your Neſtor's years and wiſdom vain, 
godlike race of heroes once I knew, 

uch, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view! 

ives there a chief to match Pirithous' fame, 

ryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathleſs name; 
'heſeus, endued with more than mortal might, 

r Polyphemus, like the gods in fight? 

Vor. I. B t 
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With theſe of old to toils of battle bred, ;e fo 
In early youth my hardy days I led; is 
Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, im 
And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. Vha 


Rang'd the wild deſerts red with monſters gore, 

And from their hills the ſhaggy centaurs tore. 

Yet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd; 

When Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 

If in my youth, even theſe eſteem'd me wile, 

Do you, young warriors, hear my age adviſe, 

Atrides, ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave; 

That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 

Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride: 

Let kings be juſt, and ſovereign power preſide, 

'Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 

Like gods in ſtrength, and of a goddeſs born; 

Him, awful majeſty exalts above 

The powers of earth, and ſcepter'd ſons of Jove. 

Let both unite with well-conſenting mind, 

So ſhall authority with ſtrength be join'd. 

Leave me, O king! to calm Achilles' rage; 

Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 

Forbid it, gods! Achilles ſhould be loft, 

The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt. 

This ſaid, he ceas'd : The king of men replies: 

'Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe, I 
But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 
No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. 

| 3 
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ze fore his pride muſt his ſuperiors fall, 
is word the law, and he the lord of all? 
im mult our hoſts, our chiefs, ourſelf obey ? 
Vhat king can bear a rival in his ſway ? „ 
rant that the gods him matchlefs force have given; 
as foul reproach a privilege from heaven? 
Here on the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
\nd furious, thus, and-interrupting ſpoke. 
yrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, 
o live thy ſlave, and till to ſerve in vain, 
hould I ſubmit to each unjuſt Cecree : 
ommand thy vaſlals, but command not me. 
cize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 
ly prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd ; 
\nd ſeize ſecure: No more Achilles diaws 
lis conquering ſword in any woman's cauſe? 
he gods command me to forgive the paſt; 
ut let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 
or know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, 
hall ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 
At this they ceas'd; the ſtern debate expir'd : 
he chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir'd. 
Achilles with Patroclus took his way, 
here near his tents his hollow veſſels lay. 
lean time Atrides launch'd with numerous oars 
\ well-rigg'd ſhip for Chryſa's ſacred ſhores : 
ligh on the deck was fair Chryſeis plac'd, 
und ſage Ulyſſes with the conduct grac'd : 
afe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 
hen ſwiftly ſailing, cut the liquid road.. 
B 2. 
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The hoſt to expiate, next the king prepares, But 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn prayers, hy; 


Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train But 
Are cleans'd; and caſt the ablutions in the main, 1h, 
Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, Unt 
And bulls and goats to Phoebus' altars paid. hc 
The ſable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, he 
And waft their grateful odours to the ſkies, Blin 

The army thus in ſaered rites engag'd, ns 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſent ment rag'd. In b 
To wait his will two ſacred heralds ſtood, P 


Talthybins and Eury bates the good. 

Haſte to the fierce Achilles' tent (he cries) 

Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 

gubmit he muſt; or if they will not part, 

Ourſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 
The unwilling heralds act their lord's command, | 

Penſive they walk along the barren ſands : 

Arriv'd, the hero in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 

At awful diſtance long they ſilent ſtand, 

Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command; 

Decent confuſion! This the godlike man 

Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 
With leave and honour enter our abodes, 

Ye ſacred miniſters of men and gods! 


F know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came; yon 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. bſcuri 
Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring; Far 


Conduct my captive to the havghty king. here 
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But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 

Witneſs to gods above, and men below, 

But firſt, and loudeſt, to your prince declare, 

hat lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 

'nmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 

'ho* proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at every vein: 

he raging chief in frantic paſſion loſt, 

Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt; 

/nſ{kill'd to judge the future by the paſt, 

In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt; 

Patroclus now the enwilling beauty brought; 

She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſfive thought, 

aſt ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 

\nd oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o'er the ſtrand. 
Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore; 

But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 

10Y)'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 

hat Kindred deep from whence his mother ſprung ; 

here, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 

'hus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 

O parent goddeſs! ſince in early bloom, 

hy ſon mult fall, by too ſevere a doom; 

ure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, 

reat Jove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn :. 


onour and fame at leaſt the thunderer ow'd, 
und ill he pays the promiſe of a god; 
yon' proud monarch thus thy ſon defies, 
bſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far in the deep receſſes of the main, 
here aged Ocean holds his watery reign, 
B 3 
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The goddeſs- mother heard. The waves divide; My. 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; 0 
Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, he 
And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. nce 
Why grieves my ſon ? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, he 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. "It 

He deeply ſighing faid: To tell my woe, ut 
Is but to mention what too well you know. nc 
Trom Thebe ſacred to Apollo's name, Def! 
(Acttion's realm) our conquering army came, \nc 
With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, ut 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils, To! 
But bright Chryſeis, heavenly prize! was led, 'rg 
By vote ſeletted, to the general's bed. Ind 
The prieſt of Phoebus fought by gifts to gain ft 


His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; ha 
The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, Vhe 


Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, The 
Entreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 'he 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race: The 
The generous Greeks their joint conſent declare, he 
The prieſt to reverence, and releaſe the fair; Durf 


Not ſo Atrides: he, with wonted pride, 
The fire infulted, and his gifts deny d: 

The inſulted fire (his god's peculiar care) hre 
To Phoebus pray d, and Phoebus heard the prayer Not 
A dreadful plague enſues: the avenging darts ith 
Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. nd 
A prophet then, inſpir'd by heaven, aroſe, he: 
And points the crime, and theuce derives the woes hey 
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yſelf the firſt the aſſembled chiefs incline 
o avert the vengeance of the power divine; 
hen riſing in his wrath, the monarch ſtorm'd; 
ncens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : 
he fair Chryſeis to her fire was ſent, 
ith offer'd gifts to make the god relent ; 
zut now he ſeiz'd Briſeis' heavenly charms, 
nd of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 
Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 
\nd ſervice, faith, and juftice plead in vain. 
But goddeſs! thou, thy ſuppliant fon attend, 
To high Olympus' ſhining court aſcend, 
'rge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 
\nd ſue for vengeance to the thundering god. 
ft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 
hat thou ſtood'ft forth, of all the ethercal hoſt, 
Vhen bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 
The undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
'hen the bright partner of his awful reign, 
The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 
„ [he traitor-gods, by mad ambition driven, 
Durſt threat with chains the omnipotence of heaven, 
Then call'd by thee, the monfter Titan came, 
Whom gods Briareus, men Ægeon name) 
hro' wondering fkies enormous ftalk'd along; 
ayei Not he that ſhakes the ſolid earth fo ſtrong : 
ith giant-pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 
nd brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands; 
he affrighted gods confeſs d their awful lord, 
woes hey dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. 


wo 
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This, goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 


To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 


The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a king: 

Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 

O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 

And mourn in blood, that e'er he durſt diſgrace 

The boldeſt warrior of the Grecian race. 
Unhappy ſon! (fair Thetis thus replies, 

While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 

Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, 

To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes? 

So ſhott a ſpace the light of heaven to view! 

So ſhort a ſpace! and fill'd with ſorrow too! 

O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 

Far, far from Illion ſhould thy veſſels ſail, 

And thou, from cam ps remote, the danger ſhun;. 

Which now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon. 

Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go, 

'Fo great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow, 

Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips from far 

Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 

The fire of gods, and all the ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 

Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 

The feaſts of Xthiopia's blameleſs race; 

Twelve days the powers indulge the genial rite,. 

Returning with the twelfth revolving light, 
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hen will mount the brazen dome, and move 
The high tribunal of immortal Jove. 

The goddeſs ſpoke : the rolling waves uncloſe; 
Then down the deep ſhe plung'd from whence ſhe roſe, 
\nd leſt him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, 

n wild reſentment for the fair he loſt. 

In Chryſa's port now ſage Ulyſſes rode; 
geneath the deck the deftia'd victims ſtow'd: 
The ſails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 

nd dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty'd. 
(ext on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 
hryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 
er, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
ly ſſes led to Phoebus? ſacred fane; 
here at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
He gave to Chryſes, thus the hero ſaid. 
Hail reverend prieſt! to Phoebus' awful dome 
ſuppliant I from great Atrides come: 
nranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fairy 
\ccept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; 
nd may thy god who ſcatters darts around, 
\ton'd by ſacrifice, deſiſt to wound. 
At this, the fire embrac'd the maid again, 
o ſadly loſt, lately ſovght in vain. 
hen near the altar of the darting king, 
Diſpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring: 
Vith water purify their hands, and take 
he ſacred offering of the ſalted cake; 
'hile thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
\nd folemn voice, the pricſt directs his prayer. 
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God of che ſilver bow, thy ear incline, 
Whoſe power encircles Cilla the divine; 

Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 

And gilds fair Chryſa with diſtinguiſh'd rays! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, 
Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt; 
Once more attend.! avert the waſteful woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

So Chryſes pray'd, Apollo heard his prayer: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 
And with their heads to heaven the victims flew 2 
The limbs they ſever from the incloſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the gods, divide: 

On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from every part. 

The prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 

And burns the offering with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 
The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 
The aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt, 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare.. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

With pure libations they conclude the feaſt ; 
The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 
And pleas'd diſpenſe the flowing bowls around, 
With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The pacans lengthen'd 'till the ſun deſcends ;. 
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The Grecks reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong; 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. 
'Twas night; the chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 

Till roſy morn had purpled o'er the ſky : 
Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt; indulgent gales, 
zupply'd by Phoebus, fill the fwelling fails; 
he milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
he parted ocean foams and roars below : 
bove the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
ill now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
ar on the beach they haul their bark to land, 
The-crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 
hen part, where ftretch'd along the winding bay, 
he ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. 

But raging ſtill amidſt his navy fat 
he'ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 
(or mix'd in combat, nor in council join'd; 
ut waſting cares lay heavy-on his mind : 
n his black thoughts revenge and [laughter roll, 
und ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 
Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning light 
he gods had ſummon'd to the Olympian height: 
ve firſt aſcending from the watery bowers, 

eads the long order of ethereal powers. 

hen like the morning miſt in early day, 

oſe from the flood the daughter of the ſea; 

nd to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt, 

here, far apart, and high above the reſt, 

he thunderer ſat ; where old Olympus ſhrouds 
is hundred heads in heaven, and props the clouds, 
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Suppliant the goddeſs ſtood : one hand ſhe plac'd 

Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 

If c'er, O father of the gods! ſhe ſaid, 

My words could pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 

Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 

And pay in glory what in life you owe. 

Fame is at leaſt by heavenly promiſe due 

To life ſo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too. 

Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! 

Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe, 

Till the proud king, and all the Achaian race, 

Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 
Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Jove in ſilence held 

The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal'd. 

Not ſo repuls'd, the goddeſs cloſer preſt, 

Still graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt, 


O ſire of gods and men! thy ſuppliant hear, ate 
Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear; And 
Or ob ! declare, of all the powers above bay, 
Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care of Jove? Vho 


She ſaid, and ſighing thus the god replies, 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies, 
What haſt thou aſk'd! Ah why thould Jove eng 
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In foreign conteſt, and domeſtic rage, Vhich 
The gods complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms, To 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms? he ſa 
Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway nvoly 
With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; lor ca 
But part in peace, ſecure thy prayer is ſped: Vhat 

Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, he fi 
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the nod that ratifies the will divine, 

The faithful, fixt irrevocable ſign; | 
This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfills thy vows — 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows, 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the god: 
High heaven with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all Olympus to the center ſhook. 

Swift to the ſeas profound the goddeſs flies, 
Jove to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies, 

he ſhining ſynod of the immortals wait 

The coming god, and from their thrones of ſtate 
Ariſng ſilent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the majeſty of heaven appear. 


All, but the god's imperious queen alone: 

ate had ſhe view'd the filver-footed dame, 

\nd all her paſſions kindled into flame. 

day, artful manager of heaven (lhe cries) 

Vho now partakes the ſecrets of the ſkies ? 

Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 

n vain the partner of imperial ſtate, 

hat favourite goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 

Vhich Jove in prudence from his conſort hides? 
To this the thunderer : Seek not thou to find 

he ſacred counſels of almighty mind : 

nvoiv'd in darkneſs lies the great decree, 

for can the depths of fate be pierc'd by thee. 


hat fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt now: 


he firſt of gods above, and men below; 
Vor, I, | G 
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rembling they ſtand, while Jove aſſumes the throne, 
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But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts that roll I Pe 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. T 

Full on the ſire the goddeſs of the ſkies 

Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 
And thus return'd, Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 
From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſway! 
Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe, 
But 'tis for Greece [I fear : for late was ſeen, 
In cloſe conſult, the filver-footed queen. 

Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 

Nor was the ſignal vain that ſhook the ſky. 
What fatal favour has the goddeſs won, 

To grace her fierce, inexorable ſon ? 

Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 
And glut his vengeance with my people ſlain. 

Then thus the god : Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 
That ſtrives to learn what heaven reſolves to hide; 
Vain is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhorr'd, 
Anxious to thee, and odious to thy lord. 

Let this ſuffice; the immutable decree 

No force can ſhake : what is, that ought to be. 
Goddeſs, ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 
But dread the power of this avenging hand ; 
The united ſtrength of all the gods above 

In vain reſiſts the omnipotence of Jove. 

The thunderer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply! 
A reverend horror ſilenc'd all the fky, 

The feaſt diſturb'd, with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw, 
His mother menac'd, and the gods in awe : 
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1 Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, 
Thus interpos'd the architect divine. 
he wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 
Are far unworthy, gods! of your debate: 
Let men their days in ſenſcleſs ſtrife employ, 
We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 
Thou, goddeſs-mother, with our fire comply, 
Nor break the ſacred union of the ſky: 
Leſt, rous'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the gods. 
If vou ſubmit, the thunderer ſtands appeas'd ; 
The gracious power is willing to be pleas'd. 
Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and rifing with a bound, 
he double bowl with ſparkling nectar crown'd, 
Vhich held to Juno in a chcarſul way, 
zoddeſs (he cry'd) be patient and obey. 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 
can but grieve, unable to defend. 
Vhat god ſo daring in your aid to move, 
Ir lift his hand againſt the force of Jove ? 
Dnce in your cauſe felt his matchleſs might, 
url'd headlong downward from the ethereal height : 
Toſs'd all the day in rapid circles round: 
or till the ſun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 
reathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt; F 
he Sinthians rais'd me on the Lemnian coaſt, 
He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 
Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd queen receiv'd. 
hen to the reſt he fill'd; and, in his turn, 
ach to his lips apply'd the nectai'd urn. 
C 2 
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Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies. 
Thus the bleſt gods the genial day prolong, 
In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 
Apollo tun'd the lyre; the muſes round 
With voice alternate aid the ſilver ſound, 
Meantime the radiant ſun, to mortal ſight 
Deſcending ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the gods depart, 
The ſliining monuments of Vulcan's art: Jl 
Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 
And Juno fli mber'd on the golden bed. 


F 
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TRIS ARGUMENT 
The trial of the army and catalogue of the forces, 


JUPITER, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, 
ſends a deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading 
him to lead the army to battle; in order to make 
the Greeks ſenſible of their want of Achilles. The 
general, who is deluded with the hopcs of taking 
Troy without his aſſiſtance, but fears the army was 
diſcouraged by his abſence and the late plague, as 
well as by length of time, contrives to make trial 
of their diſpoſition by a ſtratagem. He firſt com- 
municates his delign to the princes in council, tha. 
he would propoſe a return to the ſoldiers, and that 
they ſhould put a ſtop to them if the propoſal was 
embraced. Then he aſſembles the whole hoſt, and, 
upon moving for a return to Greece, they unani- 
mouſlly agree to it, and run to prepare the ſhips. 
They are detained by the management of Ulyſles, 
who chaſtiſes the inſolence of Therſites. The af 
ſembly is recalled, ſeveral ſpeeches made on the 
occaſion, and at length the advice of Neſtor fol- 
lowed, which was to make a general muſter of the 
troops, and to divide them into their ſeveral na- 
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tions, before they proceeded to battle. This gives 
occaſion to the poet to enumerate all the forces of 
the Grecks and Trojans, in a large catalogue. 
The time employed in this hook conſiſts not entirely of 
one day. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp and up- 
on the ſea-ſhore; toward the end it removes to Troy. 


row pleaſing ſleep had ſcal'd each mortal eye, 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie; 

The immortals ſlumber'd on their thrones above, 
All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' ſon he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war: 
Then bids an empty phantom riſe to ſight, 

And thus commands the viſion of the night. 

Fly hence deluding Dream! and light as air, 

To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. 

lid him in arms draw forth the embattel'd train, 
cad all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 

Jeclare, even now 'tis given him to deſtroy 

The lofty towers of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the gods with fate contend, 
At juno's ſuit the heavenly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 

And nodding lion waits the impending fall. 

Swift as the word the vain illuſion fled, 

Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides' head; 
Clorh'd in the figure of the Pylian fage, 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flattering dream deceives the king. 


. 
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Canſt thou, with all a monarch's cares oppreſt, 

Oh Atreus' ſon! canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 

Ill fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 
Monarch, awake! 'tis Jove's command I bear, 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heavenly care, 
In juſt array draw forth the embattel'd train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain ; 

Even now, O king! 'tis given thee to deſtroy 
The lofty towers of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heavenly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 

And nodding llion waits the impending fall. 
Awake, but waking this advice approve, 

And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Jove. 
The phantom ſaid ; then vaniſh'd from his ſight, 
Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 

A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind employ; 
Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy : 

Vain as he was, and to the future blind; 

Nor {aw what Jove and ſecret fate deſign'd, 
What mighty toils to either hoſts remain, 
What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain! 
Lager he riſes, and in fancy hears 

he voice celeſtial murmuring in his ears. 

Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 

round him next the regal mantle threw, 
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The embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty'd; 

The ſtarry faulchion glitter'd at his ſide; 

And laſt his arm the maſſy ſceptre loads, 

Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of gods, 
Now roſy morn aſcends the court of Jove, 

Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 

The king diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 

To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands ; 

The gathering hoſts the monarch's word obey: 

While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. 

In his black ſhip the Pylian prince he found; 

There calls a ſenate of the peers around : 

The aſſembly plac'd, the king of men expreſt 

The counſels labouring in his artful breaſt. 
Friends and con federates! with attentive ear 

Receive my words, and credit what you hear, 

Late as I (lumber'd in the ſhades of night, 

A dream divine appear'd before my ſight ; 

Whoſe viſionary form like Neſtor came, 

The ſame in habit, and in mien the ſame. 

The heavenly phantom hover'd o'er my head, 

And, doſt thou fleep, oh Atreus' ſon ? (he ſaid) 

Il fits a chief who mighty nations guides, | 

Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 

Monarch, awake! tis Jove's command I bear; 

Thou and thy glory claim his heavenly care. 

In juſt array draw forth the embattel'd train, 

And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain; 
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Eren now, O king! 'tis given thee to deſtroy 

| The lofty Lowers of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heavenly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon” devoted wall, 

And nodding llion waits the impending fall, 
This hear obſervant, and the gods obey ! 

The viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 

Now, valiant chiefs! ſince heaven itſelf alarms, 
Unite, and rouſe the ſons of Greece to arms. 
But firſt, with caut ion, try what yet they dare, 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war? 

To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 

He ſpoke, and fat; when Neſtor riſing ſaid, 
(Neſtor, whom Pylos' ſandy realms obey'd) 
Princes of Greece, your faithful cars incline, 

Nor doubt the viſion of the powers divine; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it, heaven this warning ſhould be loſt! 
Then let us haſte, obey the god's alarms, 

And join to rouſe the ſons of Greece to arms. 

Thus ſpoke the ſage : The kings without delay 
Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey : 

The ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt, 
As from ſome rocky cliff the ſhepherd ſees 
Cluſtering in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling and blackning, ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms ; 
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Dulky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd croud, 
And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 

So, from the tents and ſhips, a lengthning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain; 
Along the region runs a deafning ſound; 
Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground, 
Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, 

And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 
Nine facred heralds now proclaiming loud 

The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſtening croud. 
Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 
And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 

The king of kings his awful figure rais'd : 

High in his hand the golden ſcepter blaz'd : 
The golden ſcepter, of celeſtial frame, 

By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came: 
To Pelops he the immortal gift reſign'd ; 

The immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 

In Atreus' haud, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends ; 

And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 

On this bright ſcepter now the king reclin'd, 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech deſign'd, 
Ye ſons of Mars! partake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 

Of partial Jove with juſtice I complain, 

And heavenly oracles believ'd in vain. 

A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils. 
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Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the hoſt, 
Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt, 
So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs lord of all! 
At whoſe command whole empires riſe and fall: 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. 
What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Oh laſting ſhame in every future age! 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and ꝓaffled by a feeble foe. 
o ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 
\nd Greece triumphant held a general feaſt, 
A rank'd by ten; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine, 
But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 
nd Troy prevails by armies not her own. 
(ow nine long years of mighty Jove are rung 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 
Dur cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels lie, 
ind ſcarce enſure the wretched power to fly. 
aſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 
bur weeping wives, our tender children call: 
ove, duty, ſafety, ſum mon us away, 
Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. 
bur ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
afe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 
ly, Grecians, fly, your ſails and oars employ, 
nd dream no more of heaven-defended TI roy. 
His deep deſign unknown, the hoſts approve 
trides' ſpeech, The mighty numbers move. 
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So roll the billows to the Icarian ſhore, 
From eaſt and ſouth when winds begin to rore, 
- Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and ſweep 0 


The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. Ne 
And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, A 
Before the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend : Tt 
Thus o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, Th 


With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears, Ar 

The gathering murmur ſpreads, their trampling feet Sh. 

. Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 

With long reſounding cries they urge the train 

To fit the ſhips and launch into the main. 

They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 

The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. 

Even then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 

And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain ; 

But Jove's imperial queen their flight ſurvey'd, 

And ſighing thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly ? Oh dire diſgrace! 

And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race ? 

Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and the adulterous ſpouſe, 

In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ! 

And bravelt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 

Lie unreveng'd on yon' deteſted plain? 

No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 

Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 

Haſte, goddeſs, haſte! the flying hoſt detain, 

Nor let one fail be hoiſted on the main. 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus” height 

Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight; 


ſe, 
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Ulyſſes, firſt in public cares, ſhe found, 
For prudent council like the gods renown's : 
Oppreſs'd with generous grief the hero ſtood, 
Nor drew his fable veſſels to the flood. 
And is it thus, divine Laertes' fon! 
Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) 
Thus to their country bear their own difgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race ? 
Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, 
Still unreveng'd a thouſand heroes bleed * 
Haſte generous Ithacus! prevent the ſhame, 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, 
And to the immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 
The voice divine confeſt the warlike maid, 
Ulyſſes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey'd: 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv'd the imperial ſcepter of command. 
Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 
He runs, he flies thro' all the Grecian train, 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 
Warriors like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom bleſt, 
By braye examples ſhould confirm the reſt. 
The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears ; 
He tries our courage, but reſents our fears. 
he unwary Grecks his fury may provoke 
Not thus the king in ſecret council ſpoke. 
ove loves our chief, from Jove his honour ſprings, 
teware! for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 
Vor. I, D 
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But if a clamorous vile plebeian roſe, H 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows, T 
Be ſtill, thou ſlave, and to thy betters yield; 87 
Unknown alike in council and in field! A 
Ye gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command! U 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. Bu 
Be ſilent, wretch, and think not here allow'd Le 
That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping eroud. Ve 
To one ſole monarch Jove commits the ſway ; Sh 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. Tt 
With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. W. 
Back to the aſſembly roll the thronging train, 'S: 
Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. Th 
Murmuring they move, as when old Ocean rores, Wi 
| And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores : Th 
| The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing ſound, I Th 
| The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound. Wi 


At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, > 


And a ſtill ſilence lulls the camp to peace. (T! 

8 Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, An 
N Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: For 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, But 

In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: Say 

With witty malice ſtudious to defame; vr 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. von 

But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtile Wh 

To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. Pla 

His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim; Oh 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: * 

ni 
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Vis mountain ſhoulders half his breaſt o'erſpread, 

Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long mis-ſhapen head. 

Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 

And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. 

Ulyſſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 

But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 

Long had/he liv'd the ſcorn of every Greek, 

Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. 

Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 

Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the throne, 
Amidſt the glories of fo bright a reign, 

What moves the great Atrides to complain ? 

'Tis thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt in flames, 

The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 

With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 

Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts o'erflow, 

Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches roll'd, 

What grieves the monarch ? Is it thirſt of gold ? 

Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd powers, 

(The Greeks and I) to llion's hoſtile towers, 

And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 

For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear ? 

But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies; 

Say, wouldſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize? 

Or, if thy heart to generous love be led, 

Some captive fair, to bleſs thy kingly bed ? 

Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 

Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 

Oh women of Achaia! men no more! 

Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore q 

la loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 
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We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 

When Hector comes: ſo great Achilles may: 
From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 


From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 


And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 

Fierce from his ſeat, at this, Ulyſſes ſprings, 
In generous vengeance of the king of kings, 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replics. 

Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain 
And ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſovereign reign. 
Have we not known thee, ſlave! of all our hoſt, 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ? 
Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips prophane the name of king. 
For our return we truſt the heavenly powers ; 
Be that their care; to fight like men be ours. 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the general load, 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 
Art thou that hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine ? 
Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 
And let theſe eyes behold my ſon no more; 
If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 
To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 
Expell the council where our princes meet, 


And ſend thee ſcourg'd, and howling thro” the fleet. 
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He ſaid, and cowering as the daſtard bends, 
The weighty ſcepter on his back deſcends : 

On the round bunch the bloody tumours riſe ; 
The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he ſat, and ſhrunk in abje fears, 
From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears, 
While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought: 
Ye gods! what wonders has Ulyſles wrought! 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield! 

| Great in the council, glorious in the field. 
Generous he riſes in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 

Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 

Sedition ſilence, and aſſert the throne, 

'Twas thus the general voice the hero-prais'd, 
Who riſing, high the imperial ſcepter rais'd ; 
The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 

(In form a herald) bade the crouds attend. 
The expecting crouds in ſtill attention hung, 
To hear the wiſdom of his heavenly tongue. 
Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing ere he ſpoke, 
lis filence thus the prudent hero broke. 

Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race 
With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace, 
Not ſuch at Argos was their generous vow, 
Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now: 
Nc'er to return, was then the common cry, 

Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 
Behold them weeping for their native ſhore! 

What could their wives or helpleſs children more? 
D 3 
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What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main? 
Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful ſcat, 
When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 

Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. 

Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame; 

But vanquiſh'd! baffled ! oh eternal ſhame ! 

Expect the time to Troy's deſtruction given, 

And try the faith of Chalcas and of heaven. 

What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 

And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
Beſide a fountain's ſacred brink we rais'd 

Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz'd ; 

(Twas where the plane-tree ſpread its ſhades around) 
The altars heav'd ; and from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent ; 

From Jove himſelf the dreadful fign was ſent, 
Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, 

And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 

The topmoſt branch a mother-bird poſſeſt; 

Eight callow infants fill d the moſſy neſt ; 

Herſelf the ninth ; the ſerpent as he hung, 
Stretch'd his black jaws, aud crufh'd the crying young; 
While hovering near, with miſerable moan, 

Ihe drooping mother wail'd the children gone. 
"The mother laſt, as round her neſt ſhe flew, 

Seiz'd by the beating wing, the monſter flew: 

Nor long ſurviv'd, to marble turn'd he ſtands, 

A laſting prodigy on Aulis' ſands, 
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Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. 

For while around we gaze with wondering eyes, 
And trembling ſought the powers with ſacrifice, 
Full of his god, the reverend Chalcas cry'd, 

Ye Grecian warriors! lay your fears aſide, 
This wondrous ſignal Jove himſelf diſplays, 

Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe, 

As many birds as by the ſnake were lain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain; 

But wait the tenth, for Ilion's fall decreed : 
]'hus ſpoke the prophet, thus the fates ſucceed, 
Obey, ye Grecians! with ſubmiſſion wait, 

Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 

He ſaid: the ſhores with loud applauſes ſound, 
The hollow ſhips cach deafening ſhout rebound, 
Then Neſtor thus— Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. 
Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt ? 
Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt ? 
Vow'd with libations, and with victims then, 
Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke: the faith of men! 
While uſeleſs words conſume the inactive hours, 
No wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our powers. 

Riſe, great Atrides! and with courage ſway ; 
We march to war if thou direct the way. 

But leave the few that dare reſiſt thy laws, 

The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 

To grudge the conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 
And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars, 
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On that great day when firſt the martial train 
Big with the fate of Illion, plow'd the main; 
Jove, on the right, a proſperous ſignal ſent, 
And thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 
Till every ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 
Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 
And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 
His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 
Stand forth that Greek! and hoiſt his fail to fly; 
And die the daſtard firſt, that dreads to die, 
But now, O monarch ! all thy chiefs adviſe ; 
Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 
Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain; 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train: 
His ſeparate troops let every leader call, 
Fach ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
_ What chief, or ſoldier, of the numerous band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 
When thus diſtin they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of Ilion not o'erthrown ; 
If fate reſiſts, or if our arms are ſlow, 
If gods above prevent, or men below. 

To him the king: how much thy years excell 
In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well ! 
O would the gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee; | 
Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty towers of Troy ! 
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But Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 
In ferce contention and in vain debates, 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok'd; a captive maid the cauſe : 
If e'er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 
Mult ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
But now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repaſt ; 
And, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte, 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let every Grecian wield, 
And every! Grecian fix his brazen ſhield, 
Let all excite the ficry ſteeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car, 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No reſt, no reſpite, *till the ſhades deſcend ; 
Till darkneſs, or *till death ſhall cover all: 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall ! 
Till bath'd in ſweat be every manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt. 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day, 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial power, 
The birds thall mangle and the dogs devour. 
The monarch ſpoke; and ſtrait a murmur roſe, 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 
That daſh'd on broken rocks tumultnous rore, 
And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. 
Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
The fircs are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend; 


i 
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With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice and pray 

To avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 

A ſteer of five years age, large limb'd, and fed, 

To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led: 

There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian peers; 

And Neſtor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years, 

Next came ldomeneus and Tydeus' ſon, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon; 

Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd; 

And Menelaus came unbid, the laſt. 

The chicfs ſurround the deſtin'd beaſt, and take 

The ſacred offcring of the ſalted cake : 

When thus the king prefers his ſolemn prayer : 

Oh thou! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 

Who in the heaven of heavens has fix'd thy throne, 

Supreme of gods! unbounded, and alone! 

Hear! and before the burning ſun deſcends, 

Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 

Low in the duſt be laid yon' hoſtile ſpires, 

Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian fires, 

In Hector's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 

And ſlaughter'd heroes groan around their lord! 
Thus pray'd the chief: his unavailing prayer 

Great Jove refus'd, and toſs'd in empty air: 

The god averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 

Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 

Their prayers perform'd, the chiefs the rite purſue, 

The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. 

The limbs they ſever from the incloſing hide, 

The thighs, ſelected to the gods, divide. 
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on theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lie from every part. 

From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 
Vhile the fat victim feeds the ſacred fire. 

he thighs thus ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 

he aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt ; 
hen ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Fach takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
oon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 

he generous Neſtor thus the prince addreſt. 

Now bid thy heralds ſound the loud alarms, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms: 
ow ſeize the occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
\nd lead to war when heaven directs the way. 

He aid; the monarch iſſu'd his commands; 
Strait the loud heralds call the gathering bands, 
he chiefs encloſe their king; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank'd on either ſide. 
ich in the midſt the blue-ey'd virgin flies; 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 

he dreadful Fgis, Jove's immortal ſhield, 

Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright ſringe, and ſeem'd to burn in gold. 

Vith this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 
dells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous arms, 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
but breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 

As on ſome mountain, through the lofty grove, 

he crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above, 
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The wandering nation of a ſummer's day, 


In cloſe array, and forms the deepening lines. 
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The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, Li 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the ſkies ; Hi 
So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, ' 
A gleamy ſplendour flaſh'd along the fields; Hi. 
Not leſs their number than the embody'd cranes, Jos 
Or milk-white ſwans in Aſius' watery plains, 40 


That o'er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings, | 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings, All 


Now tower aloft, and courſe in airy rounds ; din 
Now light with noiſe; with noiſe the field reſounds. A 
Thus numerous and confus'd, extending wide, (W 


The legions croud Scamander's flowery fide; 

With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thundering footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore: 
Along the river's level meads they ſtand, + 

Thick as in ſpring the flowers adorn the land, 

Or leaves the trees; or thick as inſets play, 


That drawn by milky ſteams, at evening hours, 
In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bowers : 
From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 

The gilded legions glittering in the ſun. 

So throng'd, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood, 
Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 


Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flock from thouſands on the plain. 
The king of kings, majeſtically tall, "WP 
Towers o'er his armies, and outſhines them all? And 
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Like ſome proud bull that round the paſtures leads 

His ſubject-herds, the monarch of the meads. 

Great as the gods, the exalted chief was ſeen, 

His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 

love o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 

And dawning conqueſt play'd around his head. 
Say, virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 

All- Knou ing goddeſſes! immortal nine! 

Since carth's wide regions, heaven's unmeaſur'd height, 

And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your ſight, 

(We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 

But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 

Oh fay what heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 

Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 

o count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 

throat of braſs and adamantine lungs. 

Daughters of Jove, aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you 

he mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : 

Vhat crouded armies, from what elimes they bring, 

heir names, their numbers, and their chiefs I ſing. 


* 
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The CATALOGUE of the Sures. 


Tur hardy warriors whom Boecotia bred, 
benelius, Leitus, Prothoenor led: 

Vith theſe Arceſilaus and Clonius ſtand, 

qual in arms, and equal in command. 

heſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields, 
And Shoenus, Scholos, Graea near the main, 


| And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain. 
VoL, I, E 
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Thoſe who in Peteon or lleſion dwell, Fro 
Or Harma where Apollo's prophet ſell ; Wh 
Heleon and Hyle, which the ſprings o'erflow ; Wh 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low ; An 
Or in the meads of Haliartus ſtray, Thi 
Or Theſpia ſacred to the god of day. Clo 
Oncheſtus Neptune's celebrated groves; ; 
Copae, and Thitbe, fam'd for ſilver doves, _ Aja 
For flocks Erythrae, Gliſſa for the vine; Ski 
Plataea green, and Niſa the divine. Swi 
And they whom Thebe's well-built walls incloſe, Hin 
Where Myde, Eutreſis, Corone roſe; Wh 
And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd; Opr 
And Anthedon, Bocotia's utmoſt bound. Ant 
Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys An 
Twice ſixty warriors through the foaming ſeas. Ori 
To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, In f 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. 1 
Two valiant brothers rule the undaunted throng, Anc 
lalmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong: bre: 
Sons of Aſtyoche, the heavenly fair, Fro1 
Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the god of war: The 
(In Actor's court as the retir'd to reſt, The 


The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) Wh 
Their troops'in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep 
With equal oars, the hoarſe reſounding deep. 
The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 
Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war. 
From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads 
His ſilver currents thro' the flowery meads : 
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From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, 
Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets ſhine, 
Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 
And fair Lilea views the riſing flood. 
Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Cloſe, on the left, the bold Boeotians fide. 

Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus' valiant ſon; 
Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright ; 
Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight. 
Him, as their chief, the choſen troops attend, 
Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend : 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands; 
And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Avgia ſtands, 
And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands, 
Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan feats reſide; 
In forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 

Euboea next her martial ſons prepares; 
And ſends the brave Abantes to che wars: 
breathing revenge in arms they take their way 
From Chalcis' walls, and ſtrong Eretria ; 
The Iſteian fields for generous vines renown'd, 
The fair Cariſtos, and the Styrian ground ; 
Where Dios from her towers o'erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighbouring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 
Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 
But with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough corſlets and the brazen ſhields. 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Elphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
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Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 
Led by Meneſtheus thro' the liquid plain, 


(Athens the fair, where great Erectheus ſway'd, 


That ow'd his nurture to the blue-cy'd maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 


Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 


Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen ſlain; 
Where as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes reſound the goddeſs' praiſe.) 
No chief like thee, Meneſtheus! Greece could yield, 
'To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 
The extended wings of battle to diſplay, 
Or cloſe the embody'd hoſt in firm array. 
Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, 
For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe. 

With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 
Whom the gizantic Telamon commands; 
In twelve black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their courſe, 
And with the great Athenians join their force. 

Next move to war the generous Argive train, 
From high Troezene, and Maſeta's plain, 
And fair Ægina circled by the main: 
Whom ſtrong Tyrinthe's lofty walls ſurround, 
And Epidaure with viny harvelts crown'd : 
And where fair Aſinen and Hermion how 
'Their cliffs above, and ample bay below, 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 
But chief Tydides bore the ſovereign ſway. 
In fourſcore barks they plow the watery way. 
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The proud Mycene arms her martial powers, 

Cleone, Corinth, with imperial towers, 

Fair Araethyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 

And gion, and Adraſtus' ancient reign; 
And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhore, 
And where Pellene yields her fleecy ſtore, 
Where Helice and Hy pereſia lie, 

And Gonoeſſa's ſpires ſalute the ſky. 

Great Agamemnon rules the numerous band, 
A hundred veſlels in long order ſtand, 

And crouded nations wait his dread command, 
High on the deck the king of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 
Proud of his hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, 

In ſilent pomp he mores along the main. 

His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 
Phares and Brylia's valiant troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedacmon's lofty hills encloſe : 

Or Meſſa's towers for ſilver doves renown'd, 
Amyclae, Laas, Augia's happy ground, 

And thoſe whom Oetylo's low walls contain, 
And Helos on the margin of the main : 
Theſe, o'er the bending ocean, Helen's cauſe 
In ſixty ſhips with Menelaus draws : 

Eager and loud from man to man he flies, 
Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 

While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 

The fair-one's grief, and ſees her falling tears, 

In ninety fail, from Pylos' ſandy coaſt, 
Neſtor the ſage conducts bis choſen hoſt; 
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From Amphigenia's ever fruitful land; 

Where Epy high, and little Pteleon ſtand; 
Where beauteous Arene her ſtructures ſhows, 
And Thyron's walls Alpheus' ſtreams encloſe : 
And Dorian, fam'd for 'Thamyris' diſgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 

Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove ! 
Too daring bard! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
The immortal muſes in their art defy'd. 

The avenging mules of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away ; 
No more his heavenly voice was heard to ſing, 
His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring. 


The ſhaded tomb of old Æpytus ſtood ; 

From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 
The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove 
And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 
Parrhaſia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 

And high Eniſpe ſhook by wintry wind, 

And fair Mantinea's ever-pleaſing ſite; 

In ſixty fail the Arcadian bands unite. 

Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
(Ancacus' ſon) the mighty ſquadron led. 
Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, 
'Thro' roaring ſeas the wondering warriors bear; 
The firſt to battle on the appointed plain, 

But new to all the dangers of the main, 


Where under high Cyllene, crown'd with wood, 
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Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine, 
And bounded there, where o'er the valleys roſe 
The Olenian rock; and where Aliſium flows 
Beneath four chiefs (a numerous army) came; 
The ſtrength and glory of the Epean name. 

In ſeparate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſlels thro” the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus, and Thalpius one; 
(Eurytus' this, and that Teatus' ſon) 

Diores ſprung from Amarynceus' line ; 

And great Polyxcnus, of force divine. 

But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 

From the bleſt iſlands of the Echinades, 

In forty veſſels under Meges move, 

Begot by Phyleus the belov'd of Jove. 

To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 

And thence to Troy his hardy warriors led. 
Ulyiles follow'd thro' the watery road, 

A chief, in wiſdom equal to a god. 

With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle enclos'd, 

Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos'd ; 

Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 

Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 

Where Ægilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 

Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 

Theſe in twelve galleys with vermilion prores, 

Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian ſhores, 

Thoas came next, Andraemon's valiant ſon, 
From Pleuron's walls, and chalky Calydon, 
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And rough Pylene, and the Olenian ſteep, 
And Chalcis beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from the Ztolian ſhore, 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more! 
The glories of the mighty race were fled! 
Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead! 
To Thoas' care now truſt the martial train, 
His forty veſſels follow thro' the main. 

Next eighty barks the Cretan king commands, 
Of Gnoſſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 
And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's domes ariſe, 
Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the ſkies, 
Or where by Phaeſtus ſilver Jardan runs; 
Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons, 
Theſe march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 
And Merion, dreadful as the god of war. 

Tlepolemus, the ſon of Hercules, 
Led nine ſwiſt veſſels thro' the foamy ſeas ; 
From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright; 
Jalyſſus, Lindus, and Camyrus whife, 
His captive mother fierce Alcides bore 
From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins fpread the plain, 
And ſaw their blooming warriors early ſlain. 
The hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Alcides' uncle, old Licymnius, flew ; 
For this, conſtrain'd to quit his native place, 
And ſhun the vengeance of the Herculean race, 
A fleet he built, and with a numerous train 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main; 
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Where many ſeas, and many ſufferings paſt, 

On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt: 

There in three tribes divides his native band, 

Ahd rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 

Encreas'd and protper'd in their new abodes, 

By mighty Jove, the fire of men and gods; 

With joy they ſaw the growing empire rife, 

And ſhowers of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. 
Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Trojan ſhore, 

Nireus, whom Aglac to Charopus bore, 

Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape and blooming grace, 

The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; 

Pelides only match'd his early charms; 

but few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 
Next thirty galleys clcave the liquid plain, 

Os thoſe, Colydnae's ſea-girt iſles contain; 

With them the youth of Niſyrus repair, 

Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair ; 

Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 

'Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 

Theſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

Sprung from the god by Theflalus the king. 
Now, muſe, recount Pelaſgic Argos' powers, 

From Alos, Alope, and Trechin's towers; 

From Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 

With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 

Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles' care, 

The Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 

8 Theilalians all, tho' various in their name, 

J The fame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 
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But now inglorious, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 


' No more the foe they face in dire array ; 


Cloſe in his fleet their angry leader lay ; 
Since fair Briſeis from his arms was torn, 
The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack'd Lyrneſſus born, 
Then, when the chief the Theban walls o'erthrew, 
And the bold ſons of great Evenus flew. 
There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 
But ſoon to riſe in ſlaughter, blood, and war. 

To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 
Itona, famous for her fleecy breed, 


And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with chearful greens, 


The bowers of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes. 
Sweet Pyrrhaſius, with blooming flowerets crown'd, 
And Antron's watery dens, and cavern'd ground. 
Theſe own'd as chief Proteſilas the brave, 

Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy grave: 

The firſt who boldly touch'd the Trojan thore, 
And dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 
There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 
Unfiniſh'd his proud palaces remain, 

And his fad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 

His troops in forty ſhips Podarces led, 

Iphiclus' ſon, and brother to the dead; 

Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt ; 


Tet (till they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt. 


The men who Glaphyrus' fair ſoil partake, 
Where hills encircle #oehe's lowly lake. 
Where Pherae hears the neighbouring waters fall, 
Or proud lolcus liſts her airy wall, 
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In ten black ſhips embark'd for Ilion's ſhore, 

With bold Eumelus, whom Alceſte bore : 

All Pelias' race Alceſte far outſhin'd, 

The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 
'The troops Methone, or Thaumacia yields, 

Olizon's rocks, or Meliboea's fields, 

With Philoctetes ſail'd, whoſe matchleſs art 

From the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 

Seven were his ſhips; each veſſel fifty row, 

Skill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow. 

But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 

A poiſonous hydra gave the burning wound; 

There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 


Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh in vain, 


His forces Medon led from Lemnos' ſhore, 
Vileus' ſon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 


The Oecalian race, in thoſe high towers contain'd, 


Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd, 
Or where her humbler turrets Tricca rears, 
Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appears; 
In thirty ſail the ſparkling waves diyide, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon Ka 
To theſe his (kill their parent-god imparts, 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 

The bold Ormenian and Aſterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, 


Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's ſilver fountains flow. 


Thy troops, Argiſſa, Polypoetes leads, 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus' ſhades. 
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Gyrtone's warriors ; and where Orthe lies, 

And Olooſſon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 

Sprung from Perithous of immortal race, 

The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 

(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head, 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) 

With Polypoctes join'd in equal ſway 

Leonteus leads, and forty ſhips obey. 

In twenty fail the bold Perrhacbians came 
From Cvphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 
With theie the Enians join'd, and thoſe who freeze 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees; 

Or where the pleaſing Titareſius glides, 

And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides; 

Yet o'er the ſilver ſurface pure they flow, 

The facred team unmix'd with ſtreams below, 
Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 

Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of gods! 
Laſt under Protheus the Magneſians ſtood, 
Prothevs the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood ; 
Who dwell where Pelion, crown'd with piny boughs, 
Obſcures the glade, and nodds his ſhaggy brows : 
Or where thro' flowery Tempe Peneus ſtray'd, 
(The region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty ſhade) 

In forty ſable barks they ſtemm'd the main; 

Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O muſe! of all Achaia breeds, 

Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt ſteeds ? 
Eumelvs' mares were foremoſt in the chace, 

As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 
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Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 

And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
Fierce in the fight, their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 
Their height, their colour, and their age the ſame; 
0'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, 

While ſtern Achilles in his wrath cetir'd : 

(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, the unrivall'd race of heavenly ſteeds) 
But Thetis' ſon now ſhines in arms no more; 
His troops, neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 
In empty air their ſportive javelins throw, 
Or whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 
Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand; 
The immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand : 
But the brave chiefs the inglorious life deplor'd, 
And wandering o'er the camp, requir'd their lord. 

Now, like a deluge, covering all around, 

The ſhining armies ſweep along the ground; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. 

arth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Jove 
Hurls down the forky lizhtning from above, 
0n Arime when he the thunder throws, 

nd fires Typhoeus with redoubled blows, 

here Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 
ſtill feels the fury of the avenging God. 
but various Iris, Jove's commands to bear, 

peeds on the wings of winds thro' liquid air 

Vor. I. F py 
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In Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs ſhe found, 


The old conſulting, and the youths around. Sh: 
Polites' ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe In 
Who from AÆſetes' tomb obſerv'd the foes, An 
High on the mound; from whence in proſpect lay | 
The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. An 
In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes to bring Bor 
The un welcome meſſage to the Phrygian king. (A 

Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, Are 
War, horrid war, approaches to your walls! Thi 
Aſſembled armies oft have I beheld; 
But ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. Faſ 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, Or 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. We 
Thou, god-like Hector! all thy force employ, To 
Aſſemble all the united bands of Troy ; Gra 
In juſt array let every leader call ] 
The foreign troops: this day demands them all, Hig 

The voice divine the mighty chief alarms; Fro 
The council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arms. You 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, Old 
Nations on nations fill the duſky plain, s The 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling ground; at. 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. The 
Amidſt the plain in fight of IIion ſtands 1 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; Ane 
(This for Myrinne's tomb the immortals know, Fro 


Tho' call'd Bateia in the world below) 

Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 

The auxiliar troops and Trojan hoſts appear. 
I 


* 
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The god-like Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt : 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 

And groves of lances glitter in the air. 

Divine Eneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchiſes' ſon, by Venus' ſtolen embrace, 

Born in the ſhades of Ida's ſacred grove, 
(A mortal mixing with the queen of love) 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 
The warrior's toils, and combat by his ſide. 

Who fair Zeleia's wealthy valleys till, 

Faſt by the foot of Ida's ſacred hill; 

Or drink, Æſepus, of thy ſable flood; 

Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 

To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 

Grac'd with the preſent of his ſhafts and bow, 
From rich Apaeſus and Adreſtia's towers, 

High Teree's ſummits and Pityea's bowers : 

from theſe the congregated troops obey 

Young Amphius and Adraſtus* equal ſway ; 

014 Merops' ſons; whom, ſkill'd in fates to come, 

The fire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom: 

Fate urg'd them on! the fire forewarn'd in vain, 

They ruſh'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 

From Practius' ſtream, Percote's paſture lands, 
And Seſtos and Abydos' neighbouring ſtrands, 
from great Ariſba's walls and Selle's coaſt, 

Aſius Hyrtacides conducts his hoſt : 


Iigh on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
is fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
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The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſſa's ever- fertile ground: 
In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 


Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. T 
Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hoſts 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintery coaſts ; 0 
Round the bleak realms where Helleſpontus rores, M 
And Boreas beats the hoarſe reſounding ſhores, Be 
With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, T 
Sprung from Troezenian Ceus, lov'd by Jove. H 
Pyracchmes the Paconian troops attend, A 
Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; * 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, A 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, N. 
Axius, that ſwells with all his neighbouring rills, W 
And wide around the floated region fills, Re 
The Paphlagonians Pylacmenes rules, Fo 
Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules. T} 
Where Erythinus' riſing clifts are ſeen, Th 
'Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green; Th 
And where Xgyalus and Cromna lie, 
And lofty Seſamus invades the ſky; W. 
And where Parthenius, roll'd thro' banks of flowers, I Th 
Reflects her bordering palaces and bowers. WI 


Here march'd in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiſtrophus command, 
From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines 
The ripening filver in Alybean mines. | 

There, mighty Chromis led the Myſian train, | 
And avgur Ennomus, inſpir'd in vain, 
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For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead, 
Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 
The Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 
Of thoſe who round Maconia's realms reſide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhade of Tmolus hide, 
Meſtles and Antiphus the charge partake; 
Born on the banks of Gyges' ſilent lake. 
There, from the fields where wild Macander flows, 
High Mycale, and Latmos' ſhady brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with barbarous tongues, 
Amphimachus and Nauſtes guide the train, 
Nauſtes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glittering on his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war, 
Fool that he was ! by fierce Achilles ſlain, 
The river ſwept him to the briny main : 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warrior lies; 
The valiant victor ſeiz'd the golden prize. 
The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead; 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the ficlds, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The ducl of Menelaus and Paris. 


THE armies being ready to engage, a ſingle combat 
is agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris (by the 
intervention of Hector) for the determination of the 
war, Iris is ſent to call Helena to behold the fight. 
She leads her to the walls of Troy, where Priam ſat 
with his counſellors obſerving the Grecian leaders on 
the plain below, to whom Helen gives an account of 
the chief of them. The kings on either part take the 
ſolemn oath for thę conditions of the combat. The 
ducl enſues, wherein Paris being overcome, is ſnatched 
away in a cloud by Venus, and tranſported to his a- 
partment. She then calls Helen from the walls, and 
brings the lovers together. Agamemnon on the pact 
of the Grecians demands the reſtoration of Helen, 
and the performance of the articles. 


The three and twentieth day till continues thro'- 
cut this book, The ſcene is ſometimes in the fields be 
fore Troy, and ſometimes in Troy itſelf. 
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uus by their leaders' care each martial band 
Moves into ranks, and ſtretches o'er the land, 
With ſhouts the Trojans ruſhing from afar, 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war : 
So when inclement winters vex the plain 
With piercing froſts, or thick-deſcending rain, 
To warmer ſeas the cranes embody'd fly, 
With noiſe, and order, thro' the mid-way ſky; 
To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 
But ſilent, breathing rage, reſolv'd and (kill'd 
* By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 
Swift march the Greeks : the rapid duſt around 
Darkening ariſes from the labour'd ground. 
Thus from his flaggy wings when Notus ſheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain heads, 
Swift⸗gliding miſts the duſky fields invade, 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade; 
While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſurvey, 
Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day : 
So wrapt in gathering duſt, the Grecian train 
A moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain. 
Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command; 
When, to the van, before the ſons of fame 
Whom Troy ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came: 
In form a god! the panther's ſpeckled hide 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 
His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 
His ſword beſide him negligently hung, 
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Two pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 
And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. 

As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
Him Menelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 

With heart elated, and with joyful eyes: 

So joys a lion, if the branching deer 

Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear; 
Eager he ſeizes and devours the ſlain, 

Preſt by bold youths, and baying dogs in vain. 
Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 

From his high chariot : him, approaching near, 
The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 

And ſhuns the fate he well-deſerv'd to find. 

As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 
Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees ; 
Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 
And all confus'd precipitates his flight. 

So from the king the ſhining warrior flies, 

And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 

As godlike Hector ſees the prince retreat, 

He thus upbraids him with a generous heat. 
Unhappy Paris! but to women brave! 

So fairly form'd, and only to deceive! 

Oh hadſt thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
Or dy'd at leaſt before thy nuptial rite! 

A better fate than vainly thus to boaſt, 

And fly, the ſcandal of thy Trojan hoſt. 
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Gods! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeceiy'd ia thee ! 

Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 

But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 

In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 

When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crouds ſtood wondering at the paſſing ſhow; 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 

You met the approaches of the Spartan queen, 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
And both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's eyes? 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 
Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; 

This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight; 

Or heſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right? 
Soon to thy coſt the field would make thee know, 
Thou keep'ſt the conſort of a braver foe. 

Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft deſire, + 
Thy curling treſſes, and thy ſilver lyre, 

Beauty and youth, in vain to theſe you ttuſt, 
When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt: 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe. 

His ſilence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 
"Tis juſt, my brother, what your anger ſpeaks: 
But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 

So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate ? 
Thy force, like ſteel, a temper'd hardneſs ſhows, 
Still edg'd to wound, and ſtill untir'd with blows, 
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Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 

With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain. 

Thy gifts I praiſe; nor thou deſpiſe the charms 

With which a lover golden Venus arms; 

Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, 

No wiſh can gain em, but the gods beſtow. 

Yet, would'ſt thou have the proffer'd combat Rand, 

The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand 

Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide, 

And, on that ſtage of war, the cauſe be try'd : 

By Paris there the Spartan king be fought, 

For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 

And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 

His be the fair, and his the treaſure too. 

Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 

And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 

Thus may the Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for generous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
He ſaid, The challenge Hector heard with joy, 

Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 

Held by the midſt, athwart; and near the foe 

Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically ſlow. 

While ronnd his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour | 

Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhower. | 
Then thus the monarch great Atrides cry'd; | 

Forbear, ye warriors! lay the darts aſide: f 

A parley Hector aſks, a meſſage bears; 

We know him by the various plume he wears. | 

Aw'd by his high command the Greeks attend, | 

The tumult ſilence, and the fight ſuſpend, 
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While from the center Hector rolls his eyes 
On either hoſt, and thus to both applies. 
Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands! 
What Paris, author of the war, demands. 
Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 
And pitch your lances in the yiclding plain, 
Here, in the midſt, in either army's ſight, 

He dares the Spartan king to ſingle fight; 
And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil 
That caus'd the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil. 
Let theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 
And differing nations part in leagues of peace. 

He ſpoke : in ſtill ſuſpenſe on either fide 
Each army ſtood : the Spartan chief reply'd. 

Me too ye warriors hear, whoſe fatal right 
A world engages in the toils of fight. 

To me the labour of the field reſign ; 
Me Paris injur'd; all the war be mine. 


Fall he that muſt, beneath his rival's arms, 


And leave the reſt ſecure of future harms. 
Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 
To earth a ſable, to the ſun a white, 
Prepare, ye Trojans! while a third we bring 
Select to Jove, the inviolable king. 

Let reverend Priam in the truce engage, 
And add the ſanction of conſiderate age; 
His ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 
And youth itſelf an empty wavering ſtate : 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe, 

Turns on all hands its deep diſcerning eyes; 
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Sees what befell, and what may yet befall, 
Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 
The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 
And peaceful proſpects dawn in every breaſt, 
Within the lines they drew their ſteeds around, 
And from their chariots iſſu'd on the ground: 
Next all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Laid their bright arms along the fable ſhore. 
On either ſide the meeting hoſts are feen, 
With lances fix'd, and cloſe the ſpace between. 
Two heralds now diſpatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful riteg 
Talthybius haſtens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove, the inviolable king. 
Mean-time, to beauteous Helen, from the ſkies 
The various goddeſs of the rainbow flies; 
(Like fair Laodice in form and face, 
The lovelieſt nymph of Priam's royal race) 
Her in the palace, at her loom {he found; 
The golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd. 
The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd (herſelf the prize) 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the goddeſs of the painted bow; 
Approach, and view the wondrous ſcene below ! 
Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trojan knight, 
So dreadful late, and furious for the fight, 
Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhiclds; 
Ceas'd is the war, and filent all the fields. 
Paris alone and Sparta's king advance, 
in ſingle fight to toſs the beamy lance 
Vor. I. 3 
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Each met in arms the fate of combat tries, 
Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize. 
This ſaid, the many-colour'd maid inſpires 
Her huſband's love, and wakes her former fires; 

Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 
Ruſh to her thought, and force a tender tear. 

O'cr her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe threw, 
And, ſoftly ſighing, from the loom withdrew, 
Her handmaids Clymene and Æthra wait 

Ker ſilent footſteps to the Scaean gate. 

There fat the ſeniors of the Trojan race, 
(Old Priam's chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace) 
The king the firſt; Thymoetes at his ſide; 
Lampos and Clytius, long in council try'd; 
Panthus, and Hicetaon, once the ſtrong; 

And next, the wiſeſt of the reverend throng, 
Antenor grave, and ſage Ucalegon, 

Lean'd on the walls, and baſk'd before the ſun. 
Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 
But wiſe thro' time, and narrative with age, 

In ſummer-days, like graſhoppers rejoice, 

A bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 
Theſe, when the Spartan queen approach'd the tow'r, 
In ſecret own'd reſiſtleſs beauty's pow'r : 

They cry'd, No wonder, ſuch celeſtial charms, 
For nine long years have ſet the world in arms; 
What winning graces! what majeſtic mien! 
She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen! 
Yet hence, oh heaven! convey that fatal face, 
And from deſttuction ſave the Trojan race. 
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The good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry'd, 
Approach, my child and grace thy father's ſide 
Sec on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 
The friends and kindred of thy former years. 
No crime of thine our preſent ſufferings draws, 


Not thou, but heaven's diſpoſing will, the cauſe 


The gods theſe armies and this force employ, 

The hoſtile gods conſpire the fate of Troy, 

Put lift thy eyes, and fay, Whilt Greek is he 

(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſec) 

Around whoſe brows tuch martial graces ſhine, 

So tall, fo au ful, and almoſt divine? 

Tho' ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 

None match his grandeur and exaited mien: 

He ſeems a monarch, and his country's pride. 

Thus ceas'd the king, and thus the fair reply'd. 
Before thy preſence, father, I appear 

With conſcious ſhame and reverential fear, 

Ah! had I dy'd ee to theſe walls I fied, 

Falte to my country, and my nptial bed, 

Me brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 

Faiic to them all, to Paris ouly kind! 

For this I mourn, 'till gr or dire diſeaſe 


Shall waſte the form whoſe cr'me it v 35 to pleaſe! 


The king of kings, Atrides, you twvey, 
Great in the war, and great in arts of iway ! 
My brother once, before my days of iname; 
And oh! that ſtill he bore a brother's name! 
With wonder Priam vicw'd the godlike man, 
Extoll'd the happy prince, and thus began. 
G 2 
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O bleſt Atrides! born to proſp'rous fate, Ik 
Succeſsful monarch of a mighty ſtate! Bol 
How valt thy empire! Of yon' matchleſs tram Er 
What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain! Ul 
In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, WI 
In ancient time, when Otreus fill'd the throne, Jul 
When godlike Mygdon led their troops of horſe, His 
And I, to join them, rais'd the Trojan force : He 
Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, Bui 
And Sangar's ſtream ran purple with their blood. His 
But far inferior thoſe, in martial grace As 
And ſtrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. No 
This ſaid, once more he view'd the warrior-train: Bu 
What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain? Sol 
Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, Th 
Tho' great Atrides overtops his head. Me 
Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall; W. 
From rank to*rank he moves, and orders all. Ou 
The ſtately ram thus meaſares oer the ground, 
And, maſter of the flocks, ſurveys them round. V. 
Then Helen thus. Whom your diſcerning eyes W. 
Have ſingled out, is Ithacus the wiſe: Ar 
A harren iſland boaſts his glorious birth; A) 
His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. + Hi 
Antenor took the word, and thus began : See 
Myſelf, O king! have ſeen that wond'rous man; Ar 


When truſting Jove and hoſpitable laws, 
To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe ; 
(Great Menclaus urg'd the ſame requeſt) 
My houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt; 


All raliant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 
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knew their perſons, and admir'd their parts, 
Both brave in arms, and both approv'd in arts. 
Erect, the Spartan moſt engag'd our view, 
Ulyſſes ſeated, greater reverence drew. 

When Atreus'-ſon barangu'd the liſt'ning train, 
Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expreſſion plain, 

His words ſuccinct, yet full, without a fault; 

He ſpoke no more than jult the thing he ought. 
But when Ulyſles roſe, in thought profound, 

His modeſt eyes he fixt upon the ground, 

As one unſkill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, _ 
Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch'd his ſceptred hand; 
But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 


Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows, 


The copious accents fall, with eaſy art; 
Melting they fall, and fink into the heart ! 
Wond'ring we hear, and fix'd in deep ſurpriſe, 
Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. 
The king then aſk'd (as yet the camp he view'd) 


What chief is that, with giant ſtrength endu'd, 


Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe ſwelling cheſt, 
And lofty ſtature far exceed the reſt ? 


Ajax the great (the beauteous queen reply'd) 


Himſelf a hoſt; the Grecian ſtrength and pride. 
Sce! bold Idomeneus ſuperior tow'rs 
Amidſt yon' circle of his Cretan pow'rs, 

Great as a god! I ſaw him once before, 

With Menelaus on the Spartan ſhore. 

The reſt I know, and could in order name; 
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Yet two are wanting of the numerous train, 
Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain; 
Caſtor, and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 
One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horſe, 
My brothers theſe ; the ſame our native ſhore, 
One houſe contain'd us, us one mother bore. 
Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at eaſe, 
For diſtant Troy refus'd to ſail the ſeas: | 
Perhaps their ſword ſome nobler quarrel draws, 
Aſham'd to combat in their ſiſter's cauſe. 
So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brothers doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, 
Silent they ſlept, and heard of wars no more. 
Mean-time the heralds, thro” the crouded town, 
Bring the rich wine and deſtiu'd victims down, 
Idaens' arms the golden goblets preſt, 
Who thus the venerable king addreſt. 
Ariſe, O father of the Trojan ſtate! 
The nations call, thy joyful people wait, 
To ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. 
Paris thy fon, and Sparta's king advance, 
In meatur'd liſts to toſs the weighty lance; * 
And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 
His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 
Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, 
And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 
So ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for generous ſteeds, for beauty more. 


With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs prepare 


To join his milk-white courſers to the car: 


* Arens 2 2 3 * 


re 


Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
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He mounts the ſeat, Antenor at his ſide; \ 
The gentle ſteeds through Scaca's gates they guide; 
Next from the car deſcending om the plain, 

Amid the Grecian hoſt and Trojan train 

Slow they proceed : the ſage Ulyſſes then 


' Aroſe, and with him roſe the king of men. 


On either fide a facred herald ſtands, | 
The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 
Pour the full urn; then draws the Grecian lord 


His cutlace ſheath'd beſide his pond'rous ſword; 


From the ſign'd victims erops the curling hair, 

The heralds part it, and the princes ſhare; 

Then loudly thus before the attentive bands 

He calls the gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. 
O firſt and greateſt power! whom all obey, 

Who high on Ida's holy mountain ſway, 

Eternal Jove! and you bright orb that roll ” 

From eaſt to weſt, and view from pole to pole! 

Thou mother Earth! and all ye living Floods! 

Infernal furies, and Tartarean gods, 


For perjur'd kings, and all who falfely ſwear! 
Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris ſlain, 

Great Menelaus preſs the fatal plain; 

The dame and treaſures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plow the wat'ry deep. 

If by my brother's lance the Trojan bleed ; 

Be his the wealth and beauteous dame decreed; 
The appointed fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 

And ev'ry age record the ſignal day. 
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This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield, ex 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. Whe 

With that the chief the tender victims flew, lie 
And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw; And 
The vital ſpirit iſſu'd at the wound, Imn 
And left the members quiv'riag on the ground. On | 
From the ſame urn they.drink the mingled wine, Whi 
And add libations to the pow'rs divine, Oh | 
While thus their pray'rs united mount the oy j And 
Hear, mighty Jove! and hear, ye gods on high! And 
And may their blood, who firſt the league confound, * 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; The 
May all their conſorts ſerve promiſcuous luſt, The 
And all their race be ſcatter'd as the duſt! Ord 
Thus either hoſt their imprecations join'd, Bot! 
Which Jove refus'd, and mingled with the wind, Belu 

The rites now finiſh'd, reverend Priam roſe, Anc 
And thus expreſs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes. The 
Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs engage, Ing 
But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age: The 
In yonder walls that object let me ſhun, Wit 
Nor view the danger of fo dear a fon. Lyc 
Whoſe arms ſhall conquer, and what prince ſhall fall, I Brac 
Heaven only knows, for heaven diſpoſes all. Ar 

This faid, the hoary king no longer ſtaid, Suſt 
But on his car the flaughter'd victims laid; His 
Then ſciz'd the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide, The 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at his ſide. His 

Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe Ane 
The liſts of combat, and the ground incloſe; Wit 
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ext to decide by ſacred lots prepare, 

Vho ſirſt ſhall lance his pointed ſpear in air. 

Tlie people pray with elevated hands, 

and words like theſe are heard thro” all the bands. 
Immortal Jove, high heaven's ſuperior lord, 

On lofty Ida's holy mount ador'd! 

Whoe'cr involy'd us in this dire debate, 

Oh give that author of the war to fate 
And ſhades eternal! let diviſion ceaſe, 
And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. 

With eyes averted Hector haſtes to turn 

The lots of fight and ſhakes the brazen urn. 
Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth; by fatal chance 
Ordain'd the firſt to whirl the weighty lance. 
Both armies ſat, the combat to. ſurvey, 

Pelide each chief his azure armour lay, 5 
And round the liſts the generous courſers neigh. 
The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 
In gilded arms magnificently bright : 
The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around, - 
With flow'rs adorn'd, with filver buckles bound: 
Lycaon's corſlet his fair body dreſt, 

Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaſts 

A radiant baldric o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 

Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his ſide: 
His youthful face a poliſh'd helm o'erſpread; 
The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head; 
His figur'd ſhield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 
And in his hand a pointed javelin ſhakes. 


With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 
Ihe Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 


| 
| 
| 
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Now round the liſts the admiring armies ſtand, 
With javelins fix'd, the Greek and Trojan band, 
Amiqdſt the dreadſul vale, the chiefs advance, 

All pale with rage, and ſhake the threatning lance, 

The Trojan firſt his ſhining javelin threw; 

Full on Atrides' ringing ſhield it flew, 

Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound 

Leap'd from the buckler blunted on the ground, 
trides then his maſſy lance prepares, 

In act to throw, but firſt prefers his prayers. 

Gire me, great Jove! to punith lawleſs luſt, 
And lay the Trojan gaſping in the duſt: 

Deſtroy the aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws! 

Let this example future times reclaim, 

And guard from wrong fair friendſhip's holy name, 
He faid, and pois'd in air the javelin ſent, 
Through Paris' ſhield the forceful weapon went, 
His corſlet pierces, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downward, near his flank deſcends. 
The wary Trojan bending from the blow, 
Eluies the death and diſappoints his foe : 

But fierce Atrides wav'd his ſword, and ſtrook 
Full on his caſque; the creſted helmet ſhook; 
The brittle ſtzel, unfaithful to his hand, 

Broke ſhort : the frazments glitter'd on the ſand. 
The raging warrior to the ſpacious ſkies 

Rais'd his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 
Then is it vain in Jove himſelf to truſt? 

And is it thus the gods aſſiſt the juſt? 
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When crimes provoke us, heaven ſucceſs denies; 

The dart falls barmleſs, and the faulchion flics, 

Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian crew 

(Sciz'd by the creſt) the unhappy warrior drew ; 

Struggling he follow'd, while the embroider'd thong, 

That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 

Then had his ruin crown'd Atrides' joy, 

But Venus trembled for the prince of Troy: 

Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band: 

And left an empty helmet in his hand. 

The caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw; 

The Greeks with ſmiles the poliſh'd trophy view. 

Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 

In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 

The queen of love her ſavour'd champion ſhrouds 

(For gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 

Rais'd from the field the panting youth lhe led, 

And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 

With pleaſing ſweets his fainting ſenſe renews, 

And all the dome perfumes with heavenly dews. 
Meantime the brighteſt of the female kind, 

| The matchleſs Helen o'cr the walls reclin'd ; 

To her, beſet with Trojan beauties, came 

In borrow'd form the laughter-loving dame. 

(She ſeem'd an ancient maid, well-ſkill'd to cull 

The ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted wool.) 

The goddeſs ſoftly ſhook ber ſilken veſt, 

That ſhed perfumes, and whiſpering thus addreſt. 
Haſte, happy nymph ! for thee thy Paris calls, 

Safe from the fight, in yonder lofty walls, 
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Fair as a god! with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed: 
Not like a warrior parted from the foe, 

But ſome gay dancer in the public ſhow, 

She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret foul was mov'd; 
She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe lov'd. 
Fair Venus' neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 
And breaſt reveal'd the queen of ſoft deſire. 
Struck with her preſence, ſtrait the lively red 
Forſook her cheek; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid. 
Thea is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive ? 

And woman's frailty always to believe? 
Say, to new nations mult I croſs the main, 
Or carry wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 
For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow ? 
What other Paris is thy darling now ? 
Left to Atrides (victor in the ſtrife) 
An odious conqueſt and a captive wife, 
Hence let me ſail: and if thy Paris bear 
My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. 
A hand-maid goddeſs at his fide to wait. 
Renounce the glories of thy heavenly ſtate, 
Be fix'd for ever to the Trojan ſhore, 
His ſpouſe, or flave; and mount the ſkies no more. 
For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, 
I ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 
Elſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame, 
And keen reproach, from every Phrygian dame: 
Hl ſuits it now the joys of love to know, 
Too deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 
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Then thus incens'd, the Paphian queen replies; 
Obey the power from whom thy glories riſe : . 
Should Venus leave thee, every charm muſt fly, 

Fade from thy cheek, and languilh in thy eye. 
Ceaſe to provoke me, leſt I make thee more 

The world's averſion, than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the ſad victim of the public rage. 

At this the faireſt of her ſex obey'd, 

And veil'd her bluſhes in a ſilken ſhade; a 
Unſeen, and ſilent, from the train ſhe moves, | 
Led by the goddeſs of the ſmiles and loves. | 


Arriv'd, and enter'd at the palace-gate, { 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; 1 
Then all diſperſing, various taſks attend; 0 
The queen and goddeſs to the prince aſcend. 1 
Full in her Paris' ſight, the queen of love 


Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Jove; 
Where, as he view'd her charms, ſhe turn'd away 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay. 

Is this the chief, who loſt to ſenſe of ſhame, 
Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives his fame? 
Oh hadſt thou dy'd beneath the righteous ſword 
Of that brave man whom once I call'd my lord 
The boaſter Paris oft” deſir'd the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle fray : 

Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 
Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight : 

Yet Helen bids thee ſtay, leſt thou unſkill'd 
Should'ſt fall an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 
Vol. . H 
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The prince replies; Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 


Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear; my 
This day the foe prevail'd by Pallas' power; 
We yet may vanquiſh in a happier hour: An 


There want not gods to favour us above: 

But let the buſineſs of our life be love: 

Theſe ſofter moments let delights employ, 

And kind embraces ſnatch the haſty joy. 

Not thus I loy'd thee, when from Sparta's ſhore 

My forc'd, my willing heavenly prize I bore, . 

When firſt entranc'd in Cranae's iſle I lay, 

Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all diſſolv'd away! 

Thus having ſpoke, the enamour'd Phrygian boy 

Ruſh'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 

Him Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 

And claſp'd the blooming hero in her arms. 
While theſe to love's delicious rapture yield, 

The ſtern Atrides rages round the field ; 

So ſome fell lion whom the woods obey, 

Roars thro' the deſert, and demands his prey. 

Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 

But ſeeks in vain along the troops of Troy ; 

Even thoſe had yiclded to a foe ſo brave 

The recreant warrior, hateful as the grave. 

Then ſpeaking thus, the king of kings aroſe; 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our generous foes! 

Hear and atteſt! from heaven with conqueſt crown'd, 

Our brother's arms the juſt ſucceſs have found: 

Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reſtor'd, 

Let Argive Helen own her lawful lord; 
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The appointed fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 
And age to age record this ſignal day. 

He ceas'd ; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 
And the long ſhout runs echoing thro' the ſkics. 


4 1.42 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The breach of the truce, and the firſt battle. 


THE gods deliberate in council concerning the Tro- 
jan war : they agree upon the continuation of it, and 
Jupiter ſends down Minerva to break the truce. She 
perſuades Pandarus to aim an arrow at Menelaus, 
who is wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the 
mean time ſome of the Trojan troops attack the 
Greeks. Agamemnon is diſtinguiſhed in all the parts 
of a good general; he reviews the troops, and exhorts 
the leaders, ſome by praiſes, and others by reproofs. 
Neſtor is particularly celebrated for his military diſ- 
cipline. The battle joins, and great numbers are lain 
on both ſides, 


The ſame day continues through this, as thro? 
the laſt book, (as it does alſo through the two follow- 
ing, and almoſt to the end of the ſeventh book.) 
The ſcene is wholly in the field before Troy. 


ND now Olympus ſhining gates unfold; 
The gods, with Jove, aſſume their thrones of gold 
H 3 
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Immortal Hebe, freſh with bloom divine, 

Ihe golden goblet crowns with purple wine: 
White the full bowls flow round, the powers employ 
"Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 

When Jove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's ſpleen, 

Thus wak'd the fury of his partial queen. 

uo powers divine the ſon of Atreus aid, 

Imperial Juno, and the martial maid; 

But high in heaven they ſit, and gaze from ſar, 
Ihe tame ſpectators of his deeds of war, 

Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 
Ine queen of pleaſures ſhares the toils of fight, 
Each danger wards, and conſtant in her care, 
Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair, 
Her act has reſcu'd Paris' forfeit life, 
Tho' great Atrides gain'd the glorious ſtrife. 
Then ſay, ye powers! what ſignal iſſue waits 
'To crown this deed, and finiſh all the fates ? 
Shall heaven by peace the bleeding kingdoms ſpare, 
Or rouſe the furies, and awake the war? 
Yet, would the gods for human good provide, 
Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride, 
Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, 
4nd thro' his gates the crowding nations flow. 


Thus while he ſpoke, the queen of heaven, enrag'd, 


And qucen of war, in cloſe conſult engag'd: 
Apart they ſit, their deep deſigns employ, 
And meditate the future woes of Troy. 

no' ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 
he prudent goëdeſs vet ber wrath ſuppreſt ; 
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But Juno, impotent of paſſion, broke 
Her ſullen filence, and with fury ſpoke. 

Shall then, O tyrant of the ethereal reign ! 
My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain ? 
Have 1, for this, ſhook Ilion with alarms, 
Aſſembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 
To ſpread the war, I flew from ſhore to ſhore; 
The immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 
At length ripe vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Jove himſelf the faithleſs race defends; 
Loth as thou art to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 
Not all the gods are partial and unjuſt. 

The fire whoſe thunder ſhakes the cloudy ſkies, 
Sighs from his inmoſt ſoul, and thus replies; 
Oh laſting rancour ! oh inſatiate hate 
To Phrygia's monarch, and the Phrygian ſlate ! 
What high offence has fir'd the wife of Jove, 
Can wretched mortals harm the powers above? [found, 
That Troy and Troy's whole race thou wouldſt con- 
And yon' fair ſtructures level with the ground? 
Haſte, leave the ſkies, fulfill thy ſtern deſire, 
Burſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 
Let Priam bleed! if yet thou thirſt for more, 
Bleed all his ſons, and llion float with gore, 
To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be given, 
Till vaſt deſtruction glut the queen of heaven! 
So let it be, and Jove his peace enjoy, 
When heaven no longer hears the name of Troy. 
But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate 
On thy lov'd realms, whoſe guilt demands their fate, 
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Preſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſtay, 
Remember Troy, and give the vengeance way. 
For know, of all the numerous towns that riſe 
Beneath the rolling ſun, and ſtarry ſkies, 


Which gods have rais'd, or earth-born men enjoy; 


None ſtands ſo dear to Jove as ſacred Troy. 
No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace 
Than godlike Priam, or than Priam's race. 
Still to our names their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 

At this the goddeſs roll'd her radiant eyes, 
Then on the thunderer fix'd them, and replies ; 
| Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains, 

More dear than all the extended earth contains, 
Mycenae, Argos, and the Spartan wall; 

Theſe thou may*ſt raze, nor I forbid their fall: 
*Tis not in me the vengeance to remove; 

The crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love, 
Of power ſuperior why ſhould I complain ? 
Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 

Yet ſome diſtinction Juno might require, 
Sprung with thyſelf from one celeſtial fire, 

A goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 

And ſtyl'd the conſort of the thundering Jove; 
Nor thou a wife and ſiſter's right deny; 

Let both conſent, and both by turns comply; 
So ſhall the gods our joint decrees obey, 

And heaven ſhall act as we direct the way. 

See ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 

To raiſe in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands; 
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Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 
And the proud Trojans firſt infringe the peace. 
The ſire of men, and monarch of the ſky, 
The advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, 
Diſſolve the league, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach the faithleſs act of Troy. 
Fir'd with the charge, ſhe headlong urg'd her flight, 
And ſhot like lightning from Olympus! height. 
As the red comet, from Saturnius ſent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 
(A fatal ſign to armies on the plain, 
Or trembling ſailors on the wintry main) 
With ſweeping glories glides along in air, 
And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair 
Between both armies thus, iri open ſight, 
Shot the bright goddeſs in a trail of light. 
With eyes erect the gazing hoſts admire 
The power deſcending, and the heavens on fire ! 
The gods, (they cry'd) the gods this ſignal ſent, 
And fate now labours with ſome vaſt event : 
Jove ſeals the league, or bloodier ſcenes prepares; 
Jove, the great arbiter of peace and wars ! 
They ſaid, while Pallas thro' the Trojan throng 
(In ſhape a mortal) paſs'd diſguis'd along. 
Like bold Laodocus, her courſe ſhe bent, 
Who from Antenor trac'd his high deſcent. 
Amidſt the ranks Lycaon's fon ſhe found, 
The warlike Pandarus, for ſtrength renown'd; 
Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black Xſepus' flood, 
| With flaming ſhiclds in martial circle ſtood, 
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To him the goddeſs: Phrygian ! canſt thou hear 
A well-tim'd counſel with a willing ear? 
What praiſe were thine, couldſt thou direct thy dart, 
Amidit his triumph, to the Spartan's heart ? 
What gifts from Troy, from Paris wouldſt thou gain, 
Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory ſlain ? 
Then ſeize the occaſion, dare the mighty deed, 
Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed! 
But firſt, to ſpeed the ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 
To Lycian Phoebus with the ſilver bow, 
And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay 
On Zelia's altars, to the god of day. ) 
He heard, and madly at the motion pleas'd, 
His polith'd bow with haſty raſhneſs ſeiz'd. 
Twas form'd of horn, and ſmooth'd with artful toil; 
A mountain goat reſign'd the ſhining ſpoil, 
Who pierc'd long ſince beneath his arrows bled 
The ſtately quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 
And ſixteen palms his brows large honours ſpread : 
The workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended horns, 
And beaten gold cach taper point adorns. 
This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warrior bends, 
Screen'd by the ſhields of his ſurrounding friends; 
There meditates the mark; and couching low, 
Fits the ſharp arrow to the well-ſtrung bow. 
One from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes. 
Then offers vows with hecatombs to crown 
Apollo's altars in his native town. | 
Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Prawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends; 
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Cloſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 

'Till the barb'd point approach the circling bow; 

The impatient weapon whizzes on the wing ; 

Sounds tae tough horn,andtwangsthequivering ſtring. 
But thee, Atrides! in that dangerous hour 

The gods forget not, nor thy guardian power. 

Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken'd in its force) 

Diverts the weapon from its deſtin'd courſe : 

So from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye, 

The watchful mother wafts the invenom'd fly, 

Juſt where his belt with golden buckles join'd, 

Where linen folds the double corſlet lin'd, 

She turn'd the ſhaft, which hiſſing from above, 

Paſs'd the broad belt, and thro' the corſlet drove; 

The folds it pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 

And raz'd the ſkin, and drew the purple gore. 

As when ſome ſtately trappings are decreed 

To grace a monarch on his bounding ſteed, 

A nymph in Caria or Maconia bred, 

Stains the pure ivory with a lively red; 

With equal luſtre various colours vie, 

The ſhining whiteneſs, and the Tyrian dye; 

So, great Atrides! ſhow'd thy ſacred blood, 

As down thy ſnowy thigh diſtill'd the ſtreaming flood. 

With horror ſeiz'd, the king of men deſcry'd 

The ſhaft infix'd, and ſaw the guſhing tide : 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 

The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 

Then with a ſigh that heav'd his manly breaſt, 

The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 
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And graſp'd his hand; while all the Greeks around 

With anſwering ſighs return the plaintive ſound, 
O dear as life! did I for this agree 

The ſolemn truce, a fatal truce to thee ! 

Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile train, 

To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be lain ? 

The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 

And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 

Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 

Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 

Shall all be vain: when heaven's revenge is flow, 

Jove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 

The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 

Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 

When Priam's powers and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. 

I ſee the god, already, from the pole, 

Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 

I ſee the Eternal all his fury ſhed, 

And ſhake his aegis o'er their guilty head. 

Such mighty woes on perjur'd princes wait; 

But thou, alas! deſerv'ſt a happier fate. 


Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 


And only mourn, without my ſhare of praiſe ? 
Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 
Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile ſhore ; 
Troy ſeiz d of Helen, and our glory loſt, 

Thy bones ſhall moulder on a foreign coaſt; . 
While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting cries, 
(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelaus lies) 


nd 
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« Such are the trophies Greece from llion brings, 

« And ſuch the conqueſt of her king of kings! 

« Lo his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, 

« And unreveng'd, his mighty brother ſlain.” 

Oh! cre that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
Oerwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's ſhame. 

He faid : A leader's and a brother's fears 
poſſeſs his ſoul, which thus the Spartan chears : 
Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate : 
The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate : 

Stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 
My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. 

To whom the king. My brother and my friend, 
Thus, always thus, may heaven thy life defend! 
Now ſeck ſome fkilful hand, whoſe powerful art 
May ſtanch the effuſion, and extract the dart. 
Herald, be ſwift, and bid Machaon bring 
His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan king; 


| Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft (the deed of Troy) 


The Grecian's forrow, and the Dardan's joy. 
With hafty zeal the ſwift Talthybius flies; 
Thro' the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, 
And finds Machaon, where ſublime he ſtands 

In arms encircled with his native bands. 
Then thus: Machaon, to the king repair, 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care; 
Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardanian bow, 
A grief to us, a triumph to the foe. 
The heavy tidings griev'd the godlike man; 
Swift, to his ſuccour thro? the ranks he ran: 
Vol., I. I | 
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The dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 
And all the chiefs in deep concern around, 
Where to the ſteely point the reed was join'd, 
The ſhaft he drew, but left the head behind. 
Strait the broad belt with gay cmbroidery grac'd, 
He loos'd; the corflet from his breaſt unbrac'd; 
Then ſuck'd the blood, and fovcreign balm infus'd, 
Which Chiron gave, and #Xſculapius us'd. 

While round the prince the Greeks employ their care, 
The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the war; 
Once more they glitter in refolgent arms, 
Once more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms, 
Nor had you ſeen the king of men appear 
Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpris'd with fear; 
But fond of glory, with ſevere delizht, 
His beating boſom claim'd the riſing fight. 
No longer with his warlike ſteeds he ſtay'd, 
Or preſs'd the car with poliſh'd braſs inlay'd ; 
But left Eurymedon the reins to guide; 
The fiery courſers ſnorted at his ſide. 
On ſoot thro' all the martial ranks he moves, 
And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 
Brave men! he crics (to ſuch who boldly dare 
Urge their {wilt ſteeds to face the coming war) 
Your ancient valour on the foes approve; 
Jove is with Greece, and let us truſt in Jove. 
"Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 
V'hoſe crimes ſit heavy on her perjur'd head; 
Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 
And her dead warriors ſtrow the mournful plains, 
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Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires; 
Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires, 
Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind ! 
Born to the fate you well deſerve to find ! 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepat'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain ? 
Confus'd and panting thus, the hunted deer 
Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. 
Still muſt ye wait the foes, and (till retire, 
Till yon? tall veſſels blaze with Trojan fire? 
Or truſt ye, Jove a valiant foe ſhall chace, 
To ſave 2 trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race? 
This ſaid, he ſtalk'd with ample ſtrides along, 
To Crete's brave monarch, and his martial throng 
Hizh at their head he ſaw the chief appear, 
And bold Meriones exeite the rear. 
At this the King his generous joy expreſt, 


And claſp'd the warrior to his armed breaſt. 


Divine Idomeneus! what thanks we owe 

To worth like thine? what praiſe ſhall we beſtow ? 
To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 

Firſt in the fight, and every graceſul deed, 


For this, in banquets, when the generous bowls 


Reſtore our blood, and raiſe the warriors ſouls, 
Tho? all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
Vamix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 
be (till thyſelf; in arms a mighty name; 
Maintain thy honovrs, and enlarge thy fame, 
To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt; 
Secure of me, O king! exhort the reſt; 
l 3 
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Fix'd to thy fide, in * toil I ſhare, 
Thy firm aſſociate in the day of war, 
But let the ſignal be this moment given; 
To mix in fight is all I aſk of heaven. 
The field ſhall prove how perjurics ſucceed, 
And chains or death avenge their impious deed, 
Charm'd with his heat, the king his courſe purſues, 
And next the troops of either Ajax views: 
In one firm orb the bands were rang'd around, 
A cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. 
'Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 
A ſwain ſurveys the gathering ſtorm below; 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 
Spread in dim ſtreams, and fail along the ſkies, 
Lill black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 
The cloud condenſing as the weſt-wind blows : 
He dreads the impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 
To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 
Such, and ſo thick, the embattel'd ſquadrons ſtood, 
With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood; 
A Rady light was ſhot from glimmering ſhields, 
And their brown arms obſcur'd the duſky ficlds, 
O heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 


' Whoſe, godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 


(Exclaim'd the king) who raiſe your eager bands 
With great examples, more than loud commands. 
Ah would the gods but breathe in all the reſt 

Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaſt! 

goon ſhould our arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud walls lic ſmoaking on the und. 
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Then to the next the gen'ral bends his courſe; 
lis heart exults, and glories in his force) 
There reverend Neſtor ranks his Pylian bands, 
And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 
With ſtricteſt orders ſets his train in arms, 
The chiefs adviſes, and the foldicrs warms. 
Alaſtor, Chromius, Haemon, round him wait, 
bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 
The horte and chariots to the front aſſign'd, 
ke foot (the ſtrength of war) he rang'd behind; 
The middle ſpace ſuſpected troops ſupply, 
jnclos'd by both, nor left the power to fly: 
He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed. 
Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed; 
Before the reſt let none too raſhly ride; 
No ſirength nor ſkill, but juſt in time, be try'd : 
The charge once made, no warrior turn the rein, 
Put fight, or fall; a firm, embody'd train. 
He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caſt 
tom forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte; 
Nor ſcek unpractis'd to direct the car, 
Content with javelins to provoke the war. 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe, 
Thus rul'd their ardour, thus preſerv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 
And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes Jail, 

So ſpoke the maſter of the martial art, 
And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides' heart, 
Oh! hadſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſires, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul inſpires! 
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but wailing years that wither human race, 
Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 
What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſt thou be! 
And age the lot of any chief but thce. 

Thus to the experienc'd prince Atrides cry'd ; 
He (hook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 
Weil might I wiſh, could mortal with renew 
"that ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſlain 
Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 

Put heaven its gifts not all at once beſtows, 

"Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with actions thoſe; 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 

The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old: 

To you the glorious conflict I reſign, 

Let fage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 

He ſaid. With joy the monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneſtheus on the duſty ſhore, 

With whom the firm Athenian phalanx ſtands; 
And next Ulyſſes with his ſubject bands. 
Remote their forces lay, nor knew ſo far 
The peace infring'd, nor heard the ſounds of war; 
The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 
To watch the motion, dubious of the event. 
The King, who ſaw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With hatty ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd. 

Can Peteus' ſon forget a warrior's part, 
And fears Ulyſſes, (kill d in ev'ry art? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 
To mix in combat which yourſelves neglect? 


ws 


I Who dares to act whate'er thou dar'lt to view. 


To whom with ſtern reproach the monarch cry'd; 


The bounding ſtecd, in arms a mighty name) 
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From you 'twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 

The thock of armies, and commence the war. 

For this your names are call'd, before the reſt, 

To thare the pleaſures of the genial feaſt: 

And can you, chiets! without a bluſh ſurvey 

Whole troops before you labouring in the fray ? 

Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite ? 

The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight. 
Ulyſſes heard: The hero's warmth o'erſpread 

His cheek with bluſhes: and ſevere, he ſaid: 

Take back the unjuſt reproach! Behold we ſtand 

Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 

If glorious deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 

Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 

Then give thy warrior-chief a warrior's due, 


Struck with his generous wrath, the king replies; 
0h great in actions, and in council wiſe! 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the fare, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn'd in human kind, 
Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 
Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends; 
The gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy friends. 
He faid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 
His ſteeds and chariots wedg'd in firm array: 
(The warlike Sthenelus attends his fide) 


Oh ſon of Tydeus! (he, whoſe ſtrength could tame 
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Canſt thou, remote, the mingling hoſts deſery, Not 
With hands unactive, and a carclels eye? Ster 
Not thus thy fire the fierce encounter fear'd; ; 
Still firit in front the matchlefs prince appear'd: Our 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, Par 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro' the ranks of fight! Our 
I ſaw him once, when gath'ring martial pow'rs Wit 
A pcaceſul gueſt, he ſought Mycenac's tow'rs; An 
Armies he aſk'd, ani armies had been given, In 1 
Not we deny'd, but Jove forbade from heaven; Thi 
While dreadful comets glaring from afar, Far 
Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban war. Ou 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 
A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the foes; Su] 
Thebe's hoſtile walls, ungnarded and alone, Ht 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. WI 
The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, Hi 
And dar'd to combat all thoſe chiefs around; Art 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty lord; Le 
For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. T 
Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 
To bar his paſſage fifty warriors lay ; Sp 
Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, Di 
Moeon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon; | Ot 
Thoſe fifty Nlaughter'd in the gloomy vale, A. 
He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. Fi 
Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his martial fire; T 
Gods! how the ſon degenerates from the fire? T 
l No words the godlike Diomed return'd, . 


But heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd: F. 
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Not ſo fierce Capaneus' undaunted ſon, 
Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun. 

What needs, O monarch! this invidious praiſe, 
Ourſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raiſe ? 

Dare to be juſt, Atrides! and confeſs 
Our valour equal, tho' our fury leſs. 

With fewer troops we ſtorm'd the Theban wall, 
And happier ſaw the ſevenfold city fall. 

lu impious acts the guilty fathers dy'd; 

The ſons ſubdu'd, for heaven was on their ſide, 
Far more than heirs of all our parents fame, 
Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 

To him Tydides thus. My friend forbear, 

Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the king revere: 

His high concern may well excuſe this rage, 

Wloſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage; 
Vis the firſt praiſe, were Ilion's towers o'erthrown, 
And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own. 

Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 

'Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight. 

He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car; his ringing arms reſound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 

Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the war. 

As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the ſeas, 
The billows float in order to the ſhore, 

The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 
Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 
Foam o'er. the rocks, and thunder to the ſkiss, 
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Shields urg'd on ſnields, and men drove men along. And f 
Sedate and ſilent move the numerous bands; AS 
No found, no whitper but the chief's commands, With 
'Fhote only heard; with awe the reſt obey, Ruh 
As if ſome god had ſnatch'd their voice away. Roar 
Not to the 'Trojans; from their hoſt aſcends The C 
A general ſhout that all the region rends. So m 
As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 1. 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, The | 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, At g. 
The lambs reply ſrom all the neighbouring hills: Raz' 
Such clamours roſe from various nations round, Wart 
Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the found, And 
Each hott now joins, and each a god inſpires, So (i 
Tocfe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 01 f 
Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign; Him 
And Diicord raging bathes the purple plain: eis 
Diſcord! dire ſiſter of the ſlaughtering power, but 
Small at her birth, but riſing every hour, Age 
While ſcarce the ſkies her hortid head can bound, His 
She (talks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; Ad, 
The nations bleed, where'er her ſtep ſhe turns, The 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. Thi 
Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, Tr 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, Ty 
Holt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, As 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew. Ml 


Victors and vanquilh'd join promiſcuous crics, 
And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans atiſe; de 
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With ſtreaming blood the flippery fields are dy'd, p 
„ and ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
As torrents roll, encreas'd by numerous rills, 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills; 
Ruth to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro' a thonſand channels to the main; 
The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound: 
So mix both hoſts, and fo their crics rebound. 
The bold Antilochus the flavghter led, 
The firſt who ſtrook a valiant Trojan dead: 
At gicat Echepolus the lance arrives, 
Raz'd lis high creſt, and thro' his helmet drives; 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. 
do ſinks a tower, that long atfaults had ſtood 
Of force and fire; its walls beſmear'd with blood. 
Him, the bold leader of the Abantian throng, 
Seis'd to deſpoil, and dPazz'd the corpſe alorg ; 
But while he ſtrove to tug the inſerted dart, 
Agenor's javelin reach'd the hero's heart. 
Vis flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, 
Admits the lance: he falls, and ſpurns the field; 
The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his limbs no more; 
The foul comes floating in a tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain; 
The war renews, the wartiors bleed again; 
As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 
In blooming youth fair Simoiſius fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell ; 
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Fair Simoiſius, whom his mother bore 


Amid the flocks on ſilver Simois? ſhore : 


The nymph deſcending from the hill of Ide, 
To ſeek her parents on his flowery fide, 


Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 


And thence from Simois nam'd the lovely boy. 
Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax lain, 

He falls, and renders all their cares in vain! 
So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 


Rais'd hizh the head, with ſtately branches crown'd, 


(Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 
To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 


Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 


With all its beauteous honours on its head; 

There left a ſubject to the wind and rain, 

And ſcorch'd by ſuns it withers on the plain. 

Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoiſius lies 

Stretch'd on the ſhores, and thus neglected dies. 
At Ajax Antipl.us his javelin threw; 

The pointed lance with erring fury flew, 

And Leucus, lov'd by wiſe Ulyſſes, flew. 


le drops the corpſe of Simolſius ſlain, 


And links a breathleſs carcaſe on the plain. 
This ſaw Ulyſſes, and with grief enrag'd 
Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag'd; 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
In act to throw; but cautious, look'd around. 
Struck at his ſight the Trojans backward drew, 
And trembling heard the javclin as it flew, 
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A chief ſtood nigh who from Abydos came, 

014 Priam's ſon, Democoon was his name ; 

The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 

Cold thro' his temples glides the whizzing ſpear ; 

With piercing ſhrieks the youth reſigns his breath, 

His eye-balls darken with the ſhades of death; 

Pondrous he falls; his clanging arms reſound; 

And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
Sciz'd with affright the boldeſt foes appear; 

Even godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 

Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled; 

The Greeks with ſhouts preſs on, and ſpoil the dead; 

But Phocbus now from Ilion's towering height 

Shines forth reveal'd, and animates the fight. 

Trojans, be bold, and force with force oppoſe; 

Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes! 

Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel; 

Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 

Have you forgot what ſeem'd your dread before; 

The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 
Apollo thus from Ilion's lofty towers 

Array'd in terrors, rous'd the Trojan powers: 

While war's fierce goddeſs fires the Grecian foe, 

And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 

Then great Diores fell, by doom divine, 

In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 

A broken rock the force of Pirus threw, 

(Who from cold nus led the Thracian crew) 


Full on his ankle dropt the pondrous ſtone, 


Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 
Vor. I, K 
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Supine he tumbles on the crimſon'd ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands, 
And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 
The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And thro' his navel drove the pointed death: 
His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 
His lance bold Thoas at the conqueror ſent, 

Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went, 
Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 
And quivering in his heaving boſom ſlood ; 
Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 
The Ztolian warrior tugg'd his weighty ſpear : 
Then ſudden wav'd his flaming faulchion round, 
And gaſn'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 
The corpſe now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 
To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vain; 
The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſs'd; 
A grove of lances glitter'd at his breaſt, 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful cyes, 
In ſullen fury ſlowly quits the prize. 

Thus fell two heroes; one the pride of Thrace, 
And ane the leader of the Epeian race; 
Death's ſable ſhade at once o'ercaſt their eyes, 
In duſt the vanquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 
With copious ſlaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 

Had ſome brave chief this martial ſcene beheld, 
By Pallas guarded thro' this dreadful ficld, 
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Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 
And ſwords around him innocently play, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. 

So fought each hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir'd,. 
And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir'd. 
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FAN. 
The acts of Diomed. 


DIOME D, aſſiſted by Pallas, performs wonders in 
this day's battle. Pandarus wounds him with an ar- 
row, but the goddeſs cures him, enables him to diſ- 
cern gods from mortals, and prohibits him from con- 
tending with any of the former, excepting Venus. E- 
neas joins Pandarus to oppoſe him, Pandarus is kil- 
led, and Xneas in great danger but for the aſſiſtance 
of Venus; who, as the is removing her ſon from the 
fizht, is wounded on the hand by Diomed. Apollo 
ſeconds her in his reſcue, and at length carries off E- 
neas to Troy, where he is healed in the temple of 
Pergamus. Mars rallies the Trojans, and aſſiſts Hec- 
tor to make a ſtand. In the mean time Aneas is re- 
ſtored to the field, and they overthrow ſeveral of the 
Greeks; among the reſt Tlepolemus is ſlain by Sar- 
pedon. Juno and Minerva deſcend to reſiſt Mars; the 
latter incites Diomed to go againſt that god; he 
wounds him, and ſends him groaning to heaven, 


The firſt battle continues through this bock. Thie 
eue is the ſame as in the former, ; 
RY 3 
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But ir 
uT Pallas now Tydides' ſoul inſpires, Preſet 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires, © The f 
Abore the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, nere: 
And crown her hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe. St 
High on his helm celcſtial lightnings play, Or ſl. 
His beamy ſhield emits a living ray, When 
The unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, The | 
Like the red ſtar that fires the autumnal ſkies, St 
When freſh he rears his radiant orb to ſight, Who 
And bath'd in ocean, ſhoots a keener light, Let 
Such glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, And 
Such, from his arms, the fierce eſſulgence flow'd ; Whi 
Onward ſhe drives him, futious to engage, Nor 
Where the fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage, H 
The ſons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, The 
A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; Rem 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, The 
'The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred; N 
Theſe ſingled from their troops the fight maintain, Ane 
'Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. Firſ 
Fierce for renown the brother chiefs draw near, His 
And firſt bold Phegeus caſt his ſounding ſpear, As 
Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, The 
And ſpent in empty air its erring force. In e 
Not ſo, Tydides, flew thy lance in vain, His 
But pierc'd his breaſt, and ftretch'd him on the plain. f 
Sciz'd with unuſual fear, Idaeus fled, The 
Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead. Wh 
And had not Vulcan lent celeſtial aid, Fro 


He too had ſunk to death's eternal ſtade; 
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gut in a ſmoaky cloud the god of fire 
Preſerv'd the ſon in pity to the fire, 
The ſteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 
Increas'd the ſpoils of gallant Diomed. 
Struck with amaze, and ſhame, the Trojan crew 
Or ſlain, or ſled, the ſons of Dares view; 
When by the blood-ſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 
The god of battles, and this ſpeech addreſt. 
Stern power of war! by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the lofty wall! 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide; 
And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide: 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 
Nor tempt the wrath of heaven's avenging fire. 
Her words allay the impetuous warrior's heat, 
The god of arms and martial maid retreat; 
Remov'd from fight, on Xanthus' flowery bounds 
They ſat, and liſten'd to the dying ſounds. 
Mecan-time, the Greeks the Trojan race purſue, 
And ſome bold chieftain every leader flew : 
Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 
His death ennobled by Atrides' hand; | 
As he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 
The ſpeedy javelin drove from back to breaſt, 
In duſt the mighty Halizonian lay, 
His arms reſound, the ſpirit wings its way. 
Thy fate was next, O Phaeſtus! doom'd to feel 
The great Idomeneus' protended ſteel; 
Whom Borus ſent (his ſon and only joy) 
From ſruitful Tarne to the fields of Troy. 
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The Cretan javelin reach'd him from afar, 

And pierc'd his ſhoulder as he mounts his car; 

Back from the car he tumbles to the ground, 

And everlaſting ſhades his eyes ſurround. 
Then dy'd Scamandrius expert in the chace, 

In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race; 

Diana taught him all her ſylvan arts, 

To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts: 

But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 

The fatal lance arreſts him as he flies; 

From Menelaus' arm the weapon ſent, 

Thro' his broad back and heaving boſom went: 


Down ſinks the warrior with a thundering ſound, . 


His brazen armour rings agaialt the ground, 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fell; 

Bold Merion ſent him to realms of hell. 

Thy father's (kill, O Phereclus, was thine, 

The graceful fabric and the fair deſign; 

For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart 

To him the ſhipwright's and the builder's art. 

Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris roſe, 

The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes; 

But he, the myſtic will of heaven unknown, 

Nor ſaw his country's peril, nor his own. 

The hapleſs artiſt, while confus'd he fled, 

The ſpear of Merion mingled with the dead. 

Through his right hip with forceful fury caſt, 

Between the bladder and the bone it paſt; 

Prone on his knees he falls with fruitleſs cries, 

And death in laſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 
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From Meges' force the ſwift Pedacus fled, 
Antenor's offspring from a ſoreign bed, 
Whoſe generous ſpouſe, Theano, heaverly fair, 
Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care. 
How vain thoſe cares! when Meges in the rear 
Full in his nape infix'd the fatal ſpear; 
Swift thro? his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 
And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides, 
Then dy'd Hypſenor, generous and divine, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line, 
Who ne'er ador'd Scamander made abode, 
Prieſt of the ſtream, and honour'd as a god. 
On him, amidſt the flying numbers found, 
Eurypylus inflits a deadly wound; | 
On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful brand, : 


Thence glancing downward lopp'd his holy hand, 

Which ſtain'd with Tacred blood the bluſhing ſand. 

Down ſunk the prieſt : the purple hand of death 

Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. 
Thus toil'd the chiefs, in differing parts engag'd, 

In every quarter fierce Tydides rag'd, 

Amid the Greek, amid the Trojan train, 

Rapt thro' the ranks, he thunders o'er the plain, 

Now here, now there, he darts from place to place, 

Pours on the rear, or lightens in their face. 

Thus from high hills the torrents ſwift and ſtrong 

Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 

'Thro' ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounds, 

O'erwhelms the bridge, and burſts the lofty bounds; 

The yellow harveſts of the ripen'd year, 

And flatted vineyards, one fad waſte appear! 
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While Jove deſcends in ſluicy ſheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain, 


And l 
hat \ 


So rag'd Tydides, boundleſs in his ire, Th 
Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire, His ne 
With grief the leader of the Lycian band He fee 
Saw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand : His be 
His bended bow againſt the chief he drew; Be bol 
Swift to the mark the thirſty arrow flew, ar b 
Whoſe forky point the hollow breaſt- plate tore, Ruſh t 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore; Wake 
The ruſhing ſtream his brazen armour dy'd, Streng 
While the proud archer thus exulting cry'd. And a 

Hither, ye Trojans, hither drive your ſteeds! et m 
Lo! by our hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. And 1 
Not long the deathful dart he can ſuſtain; heſe 
Or Phoebus urg'd me to theſe fields in vain, or r. 

So ſpoke he, boaſtful ; but the winged dart If Ver 
Stopt ſhort of life, and mock'd the ſhooter's art. Her ſt 
The wounded chief behind his car retir'd, W. 
The helping hand of Sthenelus requir'd; _ he h 
Swift from his ſeat he leap'd upon the ground, Vith 
And tugg'd the weapon from the guſhing wound z. ld 
When thus the king his guardian power addreſt,, s or 
The purple current wandering er his veſt. \ mid 

O progeny of Jove ! unconquer'd maid! If ch: 
If e' er my godlike fire deſerv'd thy aid, he t 
If e'er I felt thee in the fighting field; He fo 
Now, goddeſs, now, thy ſacred ſuccour yield. But t 
Oh give my lance to reach the Trojan knight, Heap 


Whoſe arrow wounds the chief thou guard'lt in fight; Then 
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and lay the boaſter groveling on the ſhore, 
hat vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 
Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard, 
His nerves confirm'd, his languid ſpirits chear'd; 
He feels each limb with wonted vigour light! 
His beating boſom claims the promis'd fight, 
Be bold (ſhe cry'd) in ev'ry combat ſhine, 
'ar be thy province, thy protection mine; 
Ruſh to the fight, and ev'ry foe controul; 
'ake each paternal virtue in thy ſoul: 
Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus'd by me, 
\nd all thy godlike father breathes in thee! 
et more, from mortal mitts I purge thy eyes, 
and ſet to view the warring deities, 
heſe ſee thou ſhun through all the embattled plain, 
Nor raſhly ſtrive where human force is vain, 
If Venus mingle in tie martial band, | 
Her ſhalt thou wound : ſo Pallas gives command. 
With that, the blue-ey'd virgin wing'd her flight; 
he hero ruſh'd impetuous to the fight; 
Vith tenfold ardour now invades the plain, * 
ild with delay, and more enrag'd by pain. 
\s on the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls, 
\midſt the field a brindled lion falls; 
If chance ſome ſhepherd with a diſtant dart 
he ſavage wound, he rouſes at the ſmart, 
He foams, he roars: the ſhepherd dares not ſtay, 
But trembling leaves the ſcattering flocks a prey. 
Heaps fall on heaps; he bathes with blood the ground, 
Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound. 
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Not with leſs fury ſtern Tydides flew; 

And two brave leaders at an inſtant ſlew: 

Aſtynous breathleſs fell, and by his ſide 

His people's paſtor, good Hypenor, dy'd; 

Aſtynous' breaſt the deadly lance receives, 

Hypenor's ſhoulder his broad faulchion cleaves. 

Thoſe ſlain he left; and fprung with noble rage, 

Abas and Polyidus to engage; 

Sons of Eurydamas, who wiſe and old, 

Could fates foreſee, and myſtic dreams unfold; 

The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 

And the fad father try'd his arts in vain; 

No myſtic dream could make their fates appear, 

Though now determin'd by Tydides' ſpear. 
Young Xanthus next, and Thoon felt his rage, 

The joy and hope of Phaenops' feeble age; 

Vaſt was his wealth, and theſe the only heirs 

Of all his labours, and a life of cares, 

Cold death o'ertakes them in their blooming years, 

And leaves their father unavailing tears: 

I ſtrangers now deſcends his heapy ſtore, 

The race forgotten, and the name no more. 

Two ſons of Priam in one chariot ride, 

Glittering in arms, and combat ſide by ſide. 

As when the lordly lion ſeeks his food 

Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 

He leaps amidſt them with a furious bound, 


Bends their {trong necks and tears them to the ground: 


So from their ſeats the brother chiefs are torn, 
Their ſteeds and chariot to the navy borne. 
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With deep concern, divine Æneas view'd 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purſu'd, 
Through the thick ſtorm of ſinging ſpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandarus with careful eyes. 

At length he found Lycaon's mighty ſon; 
fro whom the chief of Venus' race begun. 

Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, 

Thy matchleſs (kill, thy yet unrival'd fame, 

And boaſted glory of the Lycian name ? 

Oh pierce that mortal! if we mortal call 

That wondrous force by which whole armies fall: 
Or god incens'd, who quits the diſtant ſkies 

To puniſh Troy for lighted ſacrifice; 

(Which oh avert from our unhappy ſtate ! 

For what ſo dreadful as celeſtial hate?) 

Whoe'er he be, propitiate Jove with prayer ; 

If man, deſtroy; if god, intreat to ſpare. 

To him the Lycian. Whom your eyes behold, 
If right I judge, is Diomed the bold. 

Such courſers whirl him o'er the duſty field, 
So towers his helmet, and fo flames his ſhield. 
If 'tis a god, he wears that chief's diſguiſe; 
Or if that chief, ſome guardian of the ſkies, 
nroly'd in clouds, protects him in the fray, 
ind turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away. 
| wing'd an arrow, which not idly fell, 
he ſtroke had fix'd him to the gates of hell, 
und,, but ſome god, ſome angry god withſtands, 
115 fate was due to theſe unerring hands, 
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Skill'd in the bow, on foot I ſought the war, 

Nor join'd ſwift horſes to the rapid car. 

Ten poliſh'd chariots I poſſeſs'd at home, 

And ſtill they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 
There veil'd in ſpacious coverlets they ſtand ; 
And twice ten courſers wait their lord's command. 
'The good old warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 
When firſt for Troy I ſail'd the ſacred ſeas; 

In fields, aloft, the whirling car to guide, 

And through the ranks of death triumphant ride, 
But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 

I heard his counſels with unheedful mind, 

And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplies unknown) 
Might fail of forage in the ſtraiten'd town: 

So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 

And left the chariots in my native land. 

Too late, O friend! my raſhneſs I deplore; 
Theſe ſhafts, once fatal, carry death no more. 
Tydeus' and Atreus' ſons their points have found, 
And undiſſembled gore purſues the wound. 

In vain they bled : this unavailing bow 

Serves, not to laughter, but provoke the foe. 

In evil hour theſe bended horns I ſtrung, 

And ſeiz'd the quiver where it idly hung. 
Curs'd be the fate that ſent me to the field, 
Without a warrior's arms, the ſpear and ſhield! 
If e'er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 

If c'er I ſee my ſpouſe and fire again, 

This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 
Broke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames. 
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To whom the leader of the Dardan race: 
Be calm, nor Phoebus' honour'd gift diſgrace. 
The diſtant dart be prais'd, though here we need 
The ruſhing chariot, and the bounding ſeed. 
Againſt yon hero let us bend our courſe, 
And, hand to hand, encounter force with force. 
Now mount my ſeat, and from the chariot's height 
Obſerve my father's ſteeds, renown'd in fight 
Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 
To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race: 
Secure with theſe, through fighting ficlds we go, 
Or ſafe to Troy, if Jove aſſiſt the foe. 
Haſte, ſeize the whip, and ſnatch the guiding rein: 
The warrior's fury let this arm ſuſtain; 
Or if to combat thy bold heart incline, 
Take thou the ſpear, the chariot's care be mine. 
O prince! (Lycaon's valiant ſon reply'd) 
As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide, 
The horſes practis'd to their lord's command, 
Shall bear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand. 
But if unhappy, we deſert the fight, 
Thy voice alone can animate their flight : 
Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 
And theſe, the victor's prize, in triumph led. 
Thine be the guidance then: with ſpear and ſhield 
Myſelf ſhall charge this terror of the field. 
And now both heroes mount the glittering car; 
The bounding courſers ruſh amidſt the war. 
Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus eſpy'd, 
Who thus, alarm'd, to great Tydides ery'd. 
L 2 
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O friend ! two chiefs of force immenſe I ſee, 


' Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on thee ; 


Lo the brave heir of old Lycaon's line, 

And great Æneas, ſprung from race divine! 

Enough is given to fame, aſcend thy car; 

And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. 
At this the hero caft a gloomy look, 

Fix'd on the chief with fcorn, and thus he ſpoke. 
Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming fight? 
Me wouldſt thou move to baſe, inglorious flight? 

Know, *tis not honeſt in my foul to fear, 
Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 
I hate the cumbrous chariot's flow advance, 


And the long diſtance of the flying lance ; 


But while my nerves are ſtrong, my force entire, 
Thus front the foe, and emulate my fire. 

Nor ſhall yon' ſteeds that fierce to fight convey 
Thoſe threatening heroes, bear them both away; 
One chief at leaſt beneath this arm ſhall die; 

So Pallas tells me, and forbids to fly. 

But if ſhe dooms, and if no god withſtand, 

That both ſhall fall by one victorious hand; 
Then heed my words: my horſes here detain, 
Fix'd to the chariot by the ſtraiten'd rein; 

Swift to Eneas empty ſeat proceed, 

And ſeize the courſers of aethereal breed. 

The race of thoſe, which once the thundering god 
For raviſh'd Ganymede on Tros beſtow'd, 

The beſt that e'er on earth's broad ſurface run, 
Bencath the riſing or the ſetting ſun, 
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Hence great Anchiſes ſtole a breed, unknown, 

By mortal mares, from fierce Laomedon : 

Four of this race his ample ſtalls contain, 

And two tranſport Zneas o'er the plain. 

Theſe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 

Thro' the wide world ſhould make our glory known, 

Thus while they ſpoke, the foe came furious on, 
And ſtern Lycaon's warlike race begun. 

Prince, thou art met. Tho' late in vain aſſail'd, 
The ſpear may enter where the arrow fail'd. 

He ſaid, then ſhook the pondrous lance, and flung. 
On his broad ſhield the ſounding weapon rung, 
Pierc'd. the tough orb, and in his cuiraſs hung. 

He bleeds! the pride of Greece! (the boaſter cries) 
Our triumph now, the mighty warrior lies! 
Miſtaken vaunter! Diomed reply'd; 

Thy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd: 

Ye ſcape not both; one headlong from his car, 
With hoſtile blood ſhall glut the god of war. 

He ſpoke, and riſing hurl'd his forceful dart, 

Which driven by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part ; 

Full in his face it enter'd, and betwixt 

The noſe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt ; 
Craſh'd all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 
'Fill the bright point look'd out beneath the chin. 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound ; 
The ſtarting courſers tremble with affright ; 

The ſoul indignant ſeeks the realms of night, 

To guard his ſlaughter'd friend, Aneas flies, 
His ſpear extending where the carcaſs lies; 
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Watchſul he wheels, protects it every way, 

As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. 

O'er the fallen trunk his ample ſhield diſplay'd, 
He hides the hero with his mighty ſhade, 

And threats aloud : the Greeks with longing eyes 
Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize. 

"Then fierce Tydides ſtoops; and from the fields 
Heav'd with vaſt force, a rocky fragment wields. 
Not two ſtrong men the eno-mons weight could raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degenerate days, 

He fwung it round; and gathering ſtrength to throw, 
Piſcharg'd the pondrous ruin at the foe. 

Where to the hip the inſerted thigh unites, 

Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 
Through both the tendons broke the rugged ſtone, 
And ſtript the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ſtaggering with his pains, 
His falling bulk his bended arm ſuſtains; 

Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warrior lies; 

A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway'd, 
Opprels'd had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade; 

But heavenly Venus, mindtul of the love 

She bore Anchiſes in the Idacan grove, 

His danger views with anguiſh and deſpair, 

And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 
About her much-lov'd fon her arms ſhe throws, 
Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling ſnows. 
Screen'd from the foe behind her ſhining veil, 

The ſwords wave harmleſs, and the javelins fail; 
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Safe through the ruſhing horſe, and feather'd flight 

Of ſounding ſhafts, ſhe bears him from the fight, 
Nor Sthenelus, with unaſſiſting hands, 

Remain'd unheedful of his lord's commands; 

His panting ſteeds, remov'd from out the war, 

Ke fix'd with ſtraiten'd traces to the car. 

Next ruſhing to the Dardan ſpoil, detains 

The heavenly courſers with the flowing manes : 

Theſe in proud triumph to the fleet convey'd, 

No longer now a Trojan lord obey'd. 

That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, 

(Whom moſt he lov'd, as brave men love the brave) 

Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, 

And follow'd where Tydides ſwept the plain. 
Meanwhile (his conqueſt raviſh'd from his eyes) 

The raging chief in chace of Venus flies : 

No goddeſs ſhe commiſſion'd to the field, 

Like Pallas dreadful with her ſable ſhield, 

Or fierce Bellona thundering at the wall, 

While flames aſcend, and mighty ruins fall; 

He knew ſoft combats ſuit the tender dame, 

New to the field, and ſtill a foe to fame. 

Thro' breaking ranks his furious courſe he bends, 

And at the goddeſs his broad lance extends; * 

Thro' her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 

The ambroſial veil, which all the graces wove; 

Her ſnowy hand the razing ſteel profan'd, 

And the tranſparent ſkin with crimſon ſtain'd. 

From the clear vein a ſtream immortal flow'd, 

Such ſtream as iſſues from a wounded god: 
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Pure emanation ! uncorrupted flood; 

Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood : 

(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins) 

With tender ſhrieks the goddeſs fill'd the place, 

And dropt her offspring from her weak embrace, 

Him Phoebus took : he caſts a cloud around 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 
'Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted ſkies, 

The king inſults the goddeſs as ſhe flies. 

Ill with Jove's daughter bloody fights agree, 

The field of combat is no ſcene for thee : 

Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 

Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 

Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the war's alarms, 

And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 
Tydides thus. The goddeſs, ſciz'd with dread, 

Confus'd, diſtracted, from the conflict fled, 

To aid her, ſwift the winged Iris flew, 

Wrapt in a miſt above the warring crew. 

The queen of love with faded charms ſhe found, 

Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 

To Mars, who ſat remote, they bent their way; 

Far on the left, with clouds involv'd he lay; 

Beſide him ſtood his lance, diſtain'd with gore, 

And, rein'd with gold, his foaming ſteeds before. 

1.ow at his knee ſhe begg'd, with ſtreaming eyes, 

Her brother's car, to mount the diſtant ſkies, 

And ſhew'd the wound by fierce Tydides given, 

A mortal man, who dares encounter heaven, 
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Stern Mars attentive hears the queen complain, 
And to her hand commits the golden rein; 

She mounts the ſeat oppreſs'd with ſilent woe, 
Driven by the goddeſs of the painted bow. 

The laſh reſounds, the rapid chariot flies, 

nd in a moment ſcales the lofty ſkies. 

here ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers ſtood, 
Fed by fair Iris with ambroſial food, 

before her mother Love's bright queen appears, 
0erwhelm'd with anguiſh and diſſolv'd in tears; 
he rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

and aſk'd, what god had wrought this guilty deed ? 
Then ſhe ; This inſult from no god J found, 

n impious mortal gave the daring wound ! 
Behold the deed of haughty Diomed ! 

Twas in the ſon's defence the mother bled. 

he war with Troy no more the Grecians wage; 
But with the gods (the immortal gods) engage. 
Dione then. Thy wrongs with patience bear, 
nd ſhare thoſe griefs inferior powers moſt ſhare: 
/nnumber'd woes mankind from us ſuſtain, 

And men with woes afflict the gods again. 

he mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 

nd lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 
Full thirteen moons in priſon roar'd in vain; 

Otus and Ephialtes held the chain: 

perhaps had periſh'd; had not Hermes' care 
Reſtor'd the groaning god to upper air. 

Great Juno's ſelf has born her weight of pain, 
The imperial partner of the heavenly reign; 
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Amphitryon's ſon infix'd the deadly dart, 
And fill'd with anguiſh her immortal heart. 
Even hell's grim king Alcides' power confeſt, 
The ſhaft found entrance in his iron breaſt ; 

To Jove's high palace for a cure he fled, 

Pierc'd in his own dominions of the dead; 

Where Pacon ſprinkling heavenly balm around, 
Aſſuag'd the glowing pangs, and clos'd the wound, 
Raſh, impious man! to ſtain the bleſt abodes, 

And drench his arrows in the blood of gods ! 

But thou (tho' Pallas urg'd thy frantic deed) 
Whoſe ſpear ill-fated makes a goddeſs bleed, 
Know thou, whoe'er with heavenly power contends, 
Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends; 

From fields of death when late he ſhall retire, 

No infant on his knees ſhall call him fire. 

Strong as thou art, ſome god may yet be found, 
To ſtretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground; 
Thy diſtant wife, Zziale the fair, 

Starting from ſleep with a diſtracted air, 

Shall rouſe thy ſlaves, and her loſt lord deplore, 
The brave, the great, the glorious, now no more! 

This ſaid, ſhe wip'd from Venus' wounded palm 
The ſacred ichor, and infus'd the balm. 

Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey'd, 

And thus to Jove began the blue-ey'd maid. 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove! to tell 
How this miſchance the Cyprian queen befell. 
As late ſhe try'd with paſſion to inflame 

The tender boſom of a Grecian dame, 
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Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 
o quit her country for ſome youth of Troy; 
he claſping zone, with golden buckles bound, 
Raz'd her ſoft hand with this lamented wound. 
The ſire of gods and men ſuperior ſmil'd, 
and, calling Venus, thus addreſs'd his child. 
ot theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 
Thee milder arts befit, and ſofter wars; 
Sweet ſmiles are thine, and kind endearing charms, 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 
Thus they in heaven: while on the plain below 
The fierce Tydides charg'd bis Dardan foe, 
luſh'd with celeſtial blood purſu'd his way, 
\nd fearleſs dar'd the threatening god of day; 
lready in his hopes he ſaw him kill'd, 
Tho' ſcreen'd behind Apollo's mighty ſhield. 
Thrice ruſhing furious, at the chief he ſtrook; 
is blazing buckler thrice Apollo ſhook; 
le try'd the fourth; when breaking from the cloud, 
\ more-than mortal voice was heard alond. 
O ſon of Tydeus, ceaſe! be wife, and ſee 
ow vaſt the difference of the gods and thee; 
diſtance immenſe! between the powers that ſhine 
Above, eternal, deathleſs, and divine, 
and mortal man! a wretch of humble birth, 
\ ſhort-liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth. 
So ſpoke the god who darts celeſtial fires; 
e dreads his fury, and ſome ſteps retires. 
Then Phoebus bore the chief of Venus” race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place; 
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Latona there and Phoebe heal'd the wound, 

With vigour arm'd him, and with glory crown'd. 
This done the patron of the ſilver bow 

A phantom rais'd, the ſame in ſhape and ſhow 
With great Æneas; ſuch the form he bore, 

And ſuch in fight the radiant arms he wore. 
Around the ſpectre bloody wars are wag'd, 

And Greece and Troy with claſhing ſhields engag'd, 
Meantime on llion's tower Apollo ſtood, 

And calling Mars, thus urg'd the raging god. 
Stern power of arms, by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the embattel'd wall, 
Riſe in thy wrath! to hell's abhorr'd abodes 
Diſpatch yon' Greek, and vindicate the gods. 

Firſt roſy Venus felt his brutal rage; 

Me next he charg'd, and dares all heaven engage: 
The wretch would brave high heaven's immortal ire, 
His triple thunder, and his bolts of fire. 

The god of battle iſſues on the plain, 

Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train: 

In form like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 
Enrag'd, to Troy's retiring chiefs he cry'd : 

How long, ye ſons of Priam! will ye fly, 

And unreveng'd ſee Priam's people die ? 

Still unreſiſted ſhall the foe deſtroy, 

And ſtretch the ſlaughter to the gates of Troy ? 

Lo brave Zneas ſinks beneath his wound, 

Not godlike Hector more in arms renown'd : 

Haſte all, and take the generous warrior's part. 

He ſaid; new courage ſwell'd each hero's heart. 
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garpedon firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs' d, 
And, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold words addreſs'd. 
Say, chief, is all thy ancient valour loſt, 
Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boaſt, 
That propt alone by Priam's race ſhould ſtand 
Troy's ſacred walls, nor need a foreign hand? 
Now, now thy country calls her wanted friends, 
. And the prond vaunt in juſt deriſion ends. 
Remote they ſtand, while alien troops engage, 
Like trembling hounds before the hon's rage. 
Far diſtant hence held my wide command, 
I Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, 
With ample wealth (the wilh of mortals) bleſt, 
A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaſt; 
With thoſe left whatever dear could be; 
Greece, if ſhe conquers, nothing wins from me, 
Yet firſt in fight my Lycian bands I chear, 
And long to meet this mighty man ye fear. 
While Hector idle ſtands, nor bids the brave 
Their wives, their infants, and their altars ſave. 
Haſte, warrior, haſte! preſerve thy threaten'd ſtate; 
Or one vaſt burſt of all- involving fate 
Full o'er your tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 
Sons, fires, and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey, 
Rouſe all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to fight; 
Theſeclaim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night: 
With force inceſſant the brave Greeks oppoſe; 
Such cares thy friends deſcrve. and ſuch thy foes, 
Stung to the heart the gen'rous Hector hears, 
But jult reproof with decent ſilence bears. 
Vol. I, ; M 
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From his proud car the prince impetuous ſprings; 
On earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. 

Two ſhining ſpears are brandiſh'd in his hands; 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight, 


They turn, they ſtand : the Greeks-their fury dare, 


Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the growing war, 
As when, on Ceres' ſacred floor, the ſwain 

Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain, 

And the light chaff, before the breezes born, 

Aſcends in clouds from off the heapy corn; 

The grey duſt, riſing with collected wins, 

Drives o'er the barn, and whitens all the hinds, 
So white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears, 

From trampling fteeds, and thund'ring.charioteers, 

The duſky clouds from lahour'd earth ariſe, 

And roll in ſmoaking volumes to the ſkies. 

Mars hovers o'er them with his ſable ſhield, 

And adds new horrors to the darken'd field: . 

Pleas'd with his charge, and ardent to fulfil 

In Troy's defence Apollo's heav'nly will: 


Soon as from fight the blue-ey'd maid retires, 


Each Trojan boſom with new warrath he fires, 
And now the god, from forth his ſacred ſane, 
Produc'd AÆneas to the ſhouting train; 

Alive, unharm'd, with all his peers around, 
Erect he ſtood, and vig'rous from his wound: 
Inquiries none they made; the dreadful day 
No pauſe of words admits, no dull delay; 
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Fierce Diſcord ſtorms, Apollo loud exclaims, 

Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the fields in flames. 
Stern Diomed with either Ajax ſtood, 

And great Ulyfles bath'd in hoſtile blood, 

Embodied clofe, the lab'ring Grecian crain 

The fierceſt ſhock of charging hoſts ſuſtain ; 

Unmov'd and filent, the whole war they wait, 

Screnely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 

So when th' embattel'd-clouds in dark array 

Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay, 

When now the North his boiſt'rous rage has ſpent, 

And peaceful fleeps the liquid element, 

The low-hung vapours motionleſs and fill, 

Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill; 

Till the maſs ſcatters as the winds ariſe, 

Diſpers'd and broken thro? the ruffled ſkies, 

Nor was the gen'ral wanting to his train, 

From troop to troop he toils through all the plains 

Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle hear; 

our brave aſſociates, and yourſelves revere! 

et glorious acts more glorious acts inſpire, 

and catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire! 

In valour's fide the odd of combate lie, 

he brave live glotious, or lamented die; 

The wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 

Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal name. 

Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying lance, 

o meet whoſe point ſtrong Deicoon's chance; 

Eneas* friend, and in his native place 

onour'd and lov'd like Priam's royal race: 
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Jog had he fought the foremoſt in the field; 


But now the monarch's lance tranſpierc'd his ſhield: I Sha 
His ſhield too weak the furious dart to ſtay, vert 
IThro' his Froad belt the weapon forc'd its way; An 
The grizly wound diſmiſs'd his ſoul to hell, Alr 
His arms around him rattled as he ſell. The 
Then fierce /Eneas brandiſhing his blade, In r 
In duſt Orſilochus and Crethon laid, Anc 
Whoſe fire Diocleus, wealthy, brave and great, The 
In well-built Pherae held his lofty ſeat : Bra: 
Sprung from Alpheus, plenteous ſtream! that yields The 
Increaſe of harveſts to the Py lian fields, The 
He got Orſilochus, Diocleus he, T 
And theſe deſeended in the third degree. Wh 
Too early expert in the martial toil, Atr. 
In ſable ſhips they left their native ſoil, Fix“ 
1” avenge Atrides: now, untimely ſlain, The 
They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. His 
So two young mountain lions, nurs'd with blood IA b 
In deep receſſes of the glaomy wood, His | 
Ruſh fearleſs to the plains, and uncontroul'd Fror 
Depopulate the ſtalls and waſte the fold; Pro} 
Jill pierc'd at diftance from their native den, Is 
O'erpower'dthey fall beneath the force of men. He | 
Proſtrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, Deen 
I.ike mountain firs, as tall and ſtraight as they. The 
Great Menelaus views with pitying eyes, = 31 
1] iits his bright lance, and at the victor flies; The 
And 


Mars urg'd him on; yet, ruthleſs in his hate, 
The gad but urg'd him to provoke his fate. 
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He thus advancing, Neſtor's valiant ſon 
Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own; 
Struck with the thought, ſhould Helen's lord be ſlain, 
And all his country's glorious labours vain. 
Already met the threat'ning heroes ftandz- 
The ſpears already tremble in their hand: 
In ruſh'd Antilochus, his aid to bring, 
And fall or conquer by the Spartau king. 
Theſe ſeen, ths Dardan backward turn'd his courſe, . 
Brave as he was, and ſhuan'd unequal force. 
The breathlefs bodies to the Greeks they drew; 
Then mix in combate, and their tvils renew. 
Firſt Pylaemenes, great in battle, bled, 
Who ſheath'd in braſs the-Paphlagonians led. 
Atrides mark'd him where ſublime he ſtood; 
Fix'd in his throat, the jav'lin drank- his blood. 
The faithful Mydon, as he turu'd from fight 
His flying courſers, ſunk to endleſs night: 
A broken rock by Neſtor's ſon was thrown; - 
His bended arm Teceiv'd the falling ſtone, 
From-hisnum'd hand the iv'ry-{tudded reins, 
Dropt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plains :- 
Meanwhile his temples feel a deadly wound; 
He groans in death, and pond'rous ſinks to ground: 
Deep drove his helmet iu the ſands; and there 
"he head ſtood fix'd, the quiv'ring legs in air: 
Till trampled flat beneath the courfers feet, * 
The youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, | 


| And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. g. 


Great Hector ſavr, and raging.at the view 
Tours on the Greeks; the Troj m troops purſus:: 
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He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 
And brings along the furies of the ſkies. 
Mars, ſtern deſtroyer! and Bellona dread, 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head; 
This ſwells the tumult and the rage of fight; 
That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light; 
Where Hector march'd, the god of battles ſhin'd, 
Now ſtorm'd before him, and now rag'd behind. 
Tydides paus'd amidſt h:s full career; 

Then firſt the hero's manly breaſt knew fear. 

As when ſome ſimple ſwain his cot ſorſakes, 
And wide through fens an unknown journey takes; 
f chance a ſwelling brook lis paſſage ſtay, 

And foam impervious croſs the wand'rer's way, 
Confus'd he ſtops, a length-of country paſt, 

Eves the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laſt, 
Amaz'd no leſs the great Tydides ſtands; 

He ſtay d, and turning, thus addreſs'd his bands, 

No wonder, Grecks! that all to Hector yield, 

Secure of fav'ring gods, he takes the field; 

His ſtrokes the ſecond, and avert our ſpears: 
Behold where Mars in mortal arms appears! 
Retire then, warriors! but ſedate and flow; 
Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 

Truſt not too much your unavailing might; 

Tis not with Troy, but with the gods ye fight. 
Now near the Greeks the black battalions drew; 
And firſt two leaders valiant. Hector ſlew, 

His force Anchialus and Mneſthes found, 

'n ev'ry art of glorious war renown'd; 
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In the ſame car the chiefs to combate ride, 

And fought united, and united dy'd. 

Struck at the ſight, the mighty Ajax glows 

With thirſt of vengeance, and aſlaults the foes, 
His maſly ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, 

Thro' Amphius' belt and heaving belly went: 
Amphius Apaeſus' happy foil poſſeſs'd, 

With herds abounding, and with treaſure bleſs'd; 
But, Fate reſiſtleſs from his country led 

The chief, to periſh at his people's head. 

Shook with his fall the brazen armour rung, 

And fierce, to ſeize it, conqu'ring .Ajax ſprung; 
Around his head an iron tempeſt rain'd; 

A wood of ſpears his ample ſhield ſuſtain'd; 
Beneath one foot the yet- warm corpſe he preſt, 
And drew his jav'lin from the bleeding breaſt ;. 
He could no more; the ſhow'ring darts deny'd 
To ſpoil his glitt'ring arms, and plumy pride. 
Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, 
Wich briſtling lances, and compacted ſhields;, 
Fill in the ſtecly circle ſtraiten'd round 

Forc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. 
While thus they ſtrive, Tlepolemus the great, 
Urg'd by the force of unreſiſted fate, 

Burns with delire Sarpedon's {ſtrength to prove; 
Alcides' offspring meets the ſon of Jove. 

Sheath'd in bright arms each adverſe chief came on, 
Jove's great deſcendant, and his greater ſon. 
Prepar'd for combate, ere the lance he toſt, 

Lhe daring Rhodian vents his haughty boaſt, 
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What brings this Lycian counſellor ſo far, 


To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 


Know thy vain ſelf, nor let their flatt'ry move, 
Who ſty!e thee ſon-of cloud-compelling Jove. 
How far unlike thoſe chiefs of race divine, 

How vaſt the diff rence of their deeds and thine 
Jove got ſuch heroes as my fire, whofe ſoul 

No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell controul. 


Troy felt his arm, and yon' proud ramparts ſtand 


Rais'd on the ruins of his vengeful hand : 

With ſtx ſmall ſhips, and but a lender train, 
He left the town, a. wide-deſerted plain, 

But what art thou? who deedleſs look'ſt around, 


While unreveng'd thy Lycians bite the ground: 


Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be, 
But wert thou greater, thou mutt yield to me, 
Pierc'd by my ſpear to endleſs darkneſs go! 
I make this preſent to the ſhades below. 

The ſon of Hercules, tlie Rhodian guide, 
Thus haughty ſpoke. The Lycian king reply'd. 


Thy fire, O prince! o'erturn'd the Trojan ſtate; 


Whoſe perjur'd monarch well deſerv'd his fate; 
Thoſe heav'nly ſteeds the hero ſought ſo ſar, 
Falſe he detain'd, the. juſt reward of war: 

Nor ſo content, the gen'rous chief defy'd, 
With baſe reproaches and unmanly pride, 


But you, unworthy the high race you boaſt; . 


Shall raiſe my glory when thy own is loſt: 
Now meet thy fate, and by Sarpedon flain,. 
Ad one more ghoſt to Pluto's gloomy reign- 
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He ſaid: both jav'lins at an inſtant flew; 
Both ſtruck, both wounded, but Sarpedon's flew : 
Full in the boaſter's neck the weapon ſtood, 
Transfix'd his throat, and drank the vital blood; 
The ſoul diſdainful ſeeks the caves of night, 
And his ſeal'd eyes for ever loſe the light. 
Yet not in vain, Tlepolemus, was thrown 

hy angry lance; which piercing to the bone 

d arpedon's thigh, had rob'd the chief of breath; 
But Jove was preſent, and forbade the death. 
Born from the conflict by his Lycian throng, 
The wounded hero dragg'd the lance along. 
(His friends, each buſy d in his ſev'ral part, 
Through haſle, or danger, had not drawn thedart.) 
The Greeks with flain ] lepolemus retir'd; 
Whoſe fall Ulyſſes view'd, with fury fir'd; 
Doubtful if Jove's great ſon he ſhould purſue, 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 
But heav'n and fate the firſt deſign withſtand, 
Nor this great death muſt grace Ulyſſes' hand. 
Minerva drives him on the Lycian train; 
Alaſtor, Cromius, Halius, ftrow'd the plain, 4 
Al:ander, Prytanis, Noemon fell, 
And numbers more his ſword had ſent to hell: 
But Hector ſaw; and furious at the fight, 
Ruſh'd terrible amidſt the ranks of fight. 
With joy Sarpedon view'd the wiſh'd relief, 
And, faint, lamenting, thus implor'd the chief, F 

Oh ſuſſer not the foe to bear away 
My helpleſs corpſe, an unaſiſted prey; 
* 
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If I, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, Thi 

(} My much-lov'd conſort, and my native ſhore, and t 
| | Yet let me die in Ilion's ſacred wall; Oh fi, 
y Troy, in whoſe cauſe I fell, ſhall mourn my fall. And f 
g * He ſaid, nor Hector to the chief replies, How * 
. £ But ſhakes his plume, and fierce to combat flies, By Jo 
0 Swift as a-whirlwind drives the ſcatt'ring foes, Benea 
And dyes the ground with. purple as he goes. Wa 
Beneath a beech, Jove's conſecrated ſhade, Mars, 

His mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid: Haſte 

Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite chief, was nigh, She 


Who wrench'd the jav'lin from his ſinewy thigh, {nd 
The fainting. ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, It he 
And o'er his eye balls ſwum the ſhades of night; Nich 


1 But Boreas riling freſh, with gentle breath, Prigh 
=, Recall'd.his ſpirit from the gates of death, he 1 
'* Thegen'rous Greeks recede with tardy pace, dn t! 
x Tho' Mars and Hector thunder in their face; Ot ſo 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, Eight 

Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating fight. he « 


11 Who firſt, who laſt, by Mats and Hector's hand duch 
SG tretch'd in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand? wo 


1 Teuthras the great, Oreſtes the renown'd he 
1 For manag'd ſteeds, and Trechus preſt the ground; Þrac: 
nw Next Oenomaus, and Oenops' offspring dy'd; he 
1 Oreſbius laſt fell groanipg at their fide; he 
| Oreſbius, in his painted mitre gay, ilye 
In fat Boeotia held his wealthy ſway, and 
2 Where lakes ſurround low Hyle's watry plain; erf 
| A prince and people ſtudious of their grain. he 
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The carnage Juno from the fkies ſurvey'd, 
And touch'd with grief beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid, 
Oh ſight accurſt ! ſhall faithleſs Troy prevail, 
And ſhall our promiſe to our people fail? 
How vain the word to Menelaus giv'n 
zy Jove's great daughter and the queen of heav'n, 
Beneath his arms that Priam's tow'rs ſhould fall; 
f warring gods for ever guard the wall! 
Mars, red with ſlaughter, aids our hated foes : 
Haſte, let us arm, and force with force oppoſe! 
She ſpoke; Minerva burns to meet the war: 
And now heav'n's empreſs calls the blazing car. 
At'her command ruſh forth the ſteeds divine; 
dich with immortal gold the trappings ſhine, 
bright Hebe waits; by Hebe, ever young, 
he whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 
In the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
Vf ſounding braſs; the poliſh'd axle ſteel, 
Eight brazen ſpokes in radiant order flame; 
he circles gold, of uncorrupted*frame, 

Buch as the heav'ns produce: and round the gold 
Wo brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 
he boſſy naves of ſolid ſilver ſnone; 
races of gold ſuſpend the moving throne: 
he car behind an arching figure bore; 
he hending concave form'd an arch before. 
ilver the beam, th' extended yoke was gold, 
ind golden reins th' immortal courſers hold. 
crſelf, impatient, to the ready car 
he courſers join, and breathe-revenge and war. 
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Pallas diſrobes; her radiant veil unty'd, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſify'd, 
(The labour'd veil her heav'nly fingers wove) 
Flows on the pavement of the court of Jove. 
Now heav'n's dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 
Jove's cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt; 
Deck'd in ſad triumph for the mournful field, 
O'er her broad ſhoulders hangs his horrid ſhield, 
Dire, black, tremenduous! round the margin rol!'{ 
A fringe of ſcrpents hiſſing guards the gold: 
Here all the terrors of grim war appear, 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 
Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd, 
The maſly golden helm ſhe next aſſumes, 

That dreadful nods with four o'erſhading plumes; 
So valt, the broad circumference contains 

A hundred armies on a hundred plains, 

The goddefs thus th' imperial car aſcends; 
Shook by her arm the mighty jav'lin bends, 
Pond'rous and huge ; that when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 

Swift at the ſcourge th' etherial courſers fly, 
While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid ſky. 

Heav'n's gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
Heav'n's golden gates kept by the winged hours; 
Commithon'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 

Ihe ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command, 

Involve in clouds th' eternal gates of day, 

Or the dark barrier roll with caſe away. 
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The ſounding hinges ring: on either ſide 
The gloomy volumes, picrc'd with light, divide, 
The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient ſkies 
Confus'd, Olympus' hundred heads ariſe; 
Where far apart the thunderer fills his throne, 
0'er all the gods, ſuperior and alone. 
There with her ſnowy hand the queen reſtrains 
The fiery ſteeds, and thus to Jove complains. 
O ſire! can no reſentment touch thy ſoul ? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thunder roll? 
What lawleſs rage on yon' forbidden plain, 
What raſh deſtruction! and what heroes ſlain? 
Venus, and Phoebus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the ſlaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
Mad, furious power! whoſe unrelenting mind 
No god can govern, and no juſtice bind. 
Say, mighty father! ſhall we ſcourge his pride, 
And drive from fight the impetuous homicide ? 
To whom aſſenting, thus the thunderer ſaid: 
Go! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 
To tame the monſter-god Minerva knows, 
And oft afflicts his brutal breaſt with woes. 
He ſaid; Saturnia, ardent to obey, 
alh'd her white ſteeds along the atrial way. 
Swift down the ſtcep of heaven the chariot rolls, 
etween the expanded earth and ſtarry poles. 
Far as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, 
er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 
hro' ſuch a ſpace of air, with thundering found, 
At every leap the immortal courſers bound. 
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Troy now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe banks divineWWhe 


Where filver Simoſs and Scamander join. 


There Juno ſtopp'd, and (her fair ſteeds unloos'd) 


Of air condens'd a vapour circumfus'd : 

For theſe, impregnate with celeſtial dew 

On Simois' brink ambroſial herbage grew, 

'Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 

Smooth as the failing doves, they glide along. 

'The beſt and braveſt of the Grecian hand 

(A warlike circle) round Tydides ſtand; 

Such was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 

Heaven's empreſs mingles with the mortal croud, 

And ſhouts, in Stentor's ſounding voice, aloud : 

Stentor the ſtrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, 

Whoſe throat ſurpaſs'd the force of fifty tongues, 
Inglorious Argives! to your race a ſhame, 

And only men in figure and in name! 

Once from the walls your timorous foes engag'd, 

While fierce in war divine Achilles rag'd, 

Now iſſuing fearleſs they poſſeſs the plain, 

Now win the ſhores, and ſcarce the ſcas remain. 
Her ſpeech new fury to their hearts convey'd; 

While near Tydides ſtood the Athenian maid ; 

The king beſide his panting ſeeds ſhe found, 

O'erſpent with toil, repoſing on the ground: 

To cool his glowing wound he fat apart, 

(The wound inflicted by the Lycian dart) 

Large drops of ſweat from all his limbs deſcend, 

Bencath his pondrous ſhield his ſinews bend, 
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rinel whoſe ample belt that o'er his ſhoulder lay, 
He eas'd; and walh'd the clotted gore away, 
The goddeſs leaning o'er the bending yoke, 
Beſide his courſers, thus her ſilence broke. 
Degenerate prince! and not of Tydeus' kind, 
Whoſe little body lodg'd a mighty mind; 
Foremoſt he preſt in glorious toils to ſhare, 
And ſcarce refrain'd when | forbade the war. 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go, 
And feaſt incircled by the Theban foe; 
There brav'd, and vanquiſh'd, many a hardy knight; 
Such nerves I gave him, and ſuch force in fight. 
Thou too no leſs haſt been my conſtant care; 
Thy hands I arm'd, and ſent thee forth to war: 
But thee or fear deters, or ſloth detains; 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. 
The chief thus anſwer'd mild. Immortal maid! 
I own thy preſence, and confeſs thy aid. 
Not fear, thou know'ſt, withholds me from the plains, 
Nor ſloth hath ſeiz d me, but thy word reſtrains : 
From warring gods thou bad'ſt me turn my ſpear, 
And Venus only found reſiſtance here. 
Hence, goddeſs! heedful of thy high commands, 
Loth I gave way, and warn'd our Argive bands; 
For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 
With flanghter red, and raging round tbe field, 
Then thus Minerva. Brave Tydides, hear ! 
Not Mars himſelf, nor ought immortal fear, 
Full on the god impell thy foaming horſe : 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 
N 2 
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Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flies, 
And every ſide of wavering combat tries; 


Large promiſe makes, and breaks the promiſe made; 


Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 
She ſaid, and to the ſteeds approaching near, 

Drew from his ſeat the martial chariotcer, 

The vigorous power the trembling car aſcends, 

Fierce for revenge; and Diomed attends, 

The croaning axle bent hencath the load; 

So great a hero, and ſo great a god. 


She ſnatch'd the reins, ſhe laſh'd with all her force, 


And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horſe ; 
But firſt, to hide her heavenly viſage, ſpread 
Black Orcus' helmet o'er her radiant head. 

Juſt then gigantic Periphas lay ſlain, 

The ſtrongeſt warrior of the Ætolian train; 

The god who flew him, leaves his proſtrate prize 
Stretch'd where he fell, and at Tydides flies, 
Now ruſhing fierce, in equal arms appear, 

The daring Greek; the dreadful god of war! 
Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, 

From Mars his arm the enormous weapon fled : 
Pallas oppos'd her hand, and caus'd to glance 
Far from the car, the ſtrong immortal lance, 
Then threw the force of Tydcus* warlike fon; 
The javelin hiſs'd, the goddeſs urg'd it on: 
Where the broad cincture girt his armour round, 
It picrc'd the god: his groin receiv'd the wound. 
From the rent (kin the warrior tugs again 

The ſmoaking ſteel. Mars bellows with the pain: 
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Loud as the roar encountering armies yield, 
When ſhouting millions ſhake the thundering field. 
Both armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around; 
And earth and heaven rebellow to the ſound. 
As vapours blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, : 
Choak the parch'd earth, and blacken all the ſkies; 
In ſuch a cloud the god from combat driven, 
High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the heaven. 
Wild with his pain, he ſought the bright abodes, | 
There ſullen ſat beneath the fire of gods, 
Show'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan 
Thus pour'd his plaints before the immortal throne. 

Can Jove, ſupine, flagitious facts ſurvey, 
And brook the furies of this daring day ? 
For mortal men celeſtial powers engage, 
And gods on gods exert eternal rage. . 
From thee, O father! all theſe ills we bear, 
And thy fell daughter with the ſhicld and ſpear? 
Thou gav'ſt that fury to the realms of light, 
Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the right. 
All heaven befide reveres thy ſovereign ſway, 
Thy voice we hear, and thy beheſts obey : 
'Tis her's to offend, and even offending ſhare | 
Thy breaſt, thy counſels, thy diſtinguiſh'd care: 
So boundleſs ſhe, and thou fo partial grown, 
Well may we deem the wondrous birth thy own. 
Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 
Againſt the immortals lifts his raging hand: 
N 3 
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The heavenly Venus firſt his fury found, 


Me next encountering, me he dar'd to wound: To 
Vanquiſh'd I fled; even I the god of fight, Su. 
From mortal madneſs ſcarce was ſav'd by flight. Su. 
Elſe had'ſt thou ſeen me ſunk on yonder plain, Cl: 
Heap'd round, and heaving under loads of lain! It 
Or pierc'd with Grecian darts, for ages lie, (1 
Condemn'd to pain, tho' fated not to die. Fa 

Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful look Jo1 
The lord of thunders view'd, and ſtern beſpoke, Th 


To me, perfidious! this lamenting firain ? 

Of lawlets force ſhall lau leſs Mars com plain? 

Of all the gods who tread the ſpangled ſkies, 

Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes! 

Inhuman diſcord is thy dire delight, 

The waſte of flaughtcr, and the rage of fight. 

No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, 

And all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels. 

In vain our threats, in vain our power we uſe; 

She gives the example, and her ſon purſues. 

Yet long the inflicted pangs thou ſhalt not mourn, 

2prung ſince thou art from Jove, and heavenly born 

Elſe, Gndg'd with lightning, had'ſt thou hence bes 

thrown, 

Where chain'd on burning rocks the Titans groan. 
Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod; 

Then gave to Paeon's care the bleeding god. 

With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, 

And heal'd the immortal fleſh, and clos'd the woun: 
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As when the fig's preſt juice, infus'd in cream, 
To curds coagulates the liquid ſtream, 

Sudden the fluids fix, the parts combin'd ; 

Such, and fo ſoon, the ethereal texture join'd. 
Clcans'd from the duſt and gore, fair Hebe dref} 
Wis mighty limbs in an immortal veſt. 

Glorious he fat, in majeſty reſtor'd, 

Faſt by the throne of heaven's ſuperior lord. 
Juno and Pallas mount the bleſt abodes, 

Their taſk perform'd, and mix among the gods. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Epiſodes of Glaucus and Diomed, and of Hector 
and Andromache, 


THE gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. 
Helenus, the chief augur of Troy, commands Hector 
to return to the city, in order to appoint a ſolemn 
proceſſion of the queen and the Trojan matrons to 
the temple of Minerva, to intreat her to remove Dio- 
med from the fight. The battle relaxing during the 
abſence of Hector, Glaucus and Diomed have an in- 
terview between the two armies; where coming to 
the knowledge of the friendſhip and hoſpitality paſt 
between their anceſtors, they make exchange of their 
arms, Hector, having performed the orders of Hele- 
nus, prevailed upon Paris to return to the battle, and 
having taken a tender leave of his wife Andromache, 
haſtens again to the field, 


The ſcene is firſt in the field of battle, between the 
river Simois and Scamander, and then changes to 
Troy, 
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ow heaven forſakes the fight: the immortals yield 
To human force and human ſkill, the ficld : 
Dark ſhowers of javelins fly from foes to foes ; 
Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows; 
While Troy's fam'd ſtreams that bound the deathful 
plain 

On either ſile run purple to the main. 

Great Ajax firſt to conqueſt led the way, 
Broke the thick ranks, and turn'd the doubtful day, 
The Thracian Acamas his faulchion found, 
And hew'd the enormous giant to the ground; 
His thundering arm a deadly ſtroke impreſt 
Where the black horſe-hair nodded o'er his creſt ; 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſcals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
Next Teuthias' ſon diſtain'd the ſands with blood, 
Axylus, hoſpitable, rich and good : 
In fair Ariſba's walls (his native place) 


He held his ſeat; a friend to human race. 


Faſt by the road, his ever-open door 
Oblig'd the wealthy, and reliev'd the poer, 
To (tern I'ydides now he falls a prey, 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day! 
Breathleſs the good man fell, and by his fide 
His faithful ſervant, old Caleſius dy'd. 
By great Euryalus was Dreſus lain, 
And next he laid Opheltius on the plain. 
Two twins were near, hold, beautiful and young, 


From a fair Naid and Bucolion ſprung: 


£ 
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(Laomedon's white flocks Bucolion fed, 

That monarch's firſt-born by a foreign bed; 

In ſecret woods he won the Naid's grace, 

And two fair infants crown'd his ſtrong embrace.) 

Here dead they lay in all their youthful charms; 

The ruthleſs victor ſtripp'd their ſhining arms. 
Aſtyalus by Polypaetes fell; 

Ulyſlcs' ſpear Pidytes ſent to hell; 

By Teucer's ſhaft brave Aretaon bled, 

And Neſtor's ſon laid ſtern Ablerus dead; 

Great Agamemnon, leader of the brave, ; 

The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 

Who held in Pedaſus his proud abode, 

And till'd the banks where ſilver Satnio flow'd. 

Melanthius by Eurypylus was lain; | 

And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 1 | 
Unbleſt Adraſtus next at mercy lies = 

Beneath the Spartan ſpear, a living prize. 

Scar'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 

His headlong ſteeds, precipitate in flizht, | | 

| 
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Ruſh'd on a tamariſk's ſtrong trunk, and broke 
The ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke; 
Wide o'er the field, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 
For Troy the fly, and leave their lord behind. 4 
Prone on his face he ſinks beſide the wheel: 
Atrides o'er him ſhakes his vengeful ſteel; }; 
The fallen chief in ſuppliant poſture preſs'd 
The victor's knees, and thus his prayer addreſs'd. 

Oh ſpare my youth, and for the life I owe 4 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow; 
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When fame ſhall tell, that not in battle flain 
Thy hollow ſhips his captive fon detain, 
Rich heaps of braſs ſhall in thy tent be told; 
And ſtcel well-temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 

He ſaid: compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart, 
He ſtood ſuſpended with the lifted dart: 
As pity pleaded for his vanquiſh'd prize, 
Stern Agamemnon ſwiſt to vengeance flies, 
And furious, thus. Oh impotent of mind! 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides' mercy find ? 
Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 
Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 
Shall fave a Trojan from our boundlets rage: 
Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 
Her babes, her infants at the breaſt ſhall fall. 
A dreadſul leſſon of exampled fate, 
To warn the nations, and to curb the great! 

The monarch ſpoke; the words with warmth addre{ 
To rigid juſtice ſtecl'd his brother's breaſt, 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt; 
The monarch's javelin ſtretch'd him in the duſt, 
Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg'd the recking dart. 
Old Neſtor ſaw, and rous'd the warrior's rage; 
Thus, herocs! thus the vigorous combat wage! 
No ſon of Mars deſcend, for ſervile gains, 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains, 
Behold yon' glittering hoſt, your future ſpoil ! 
Firſt gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil, 
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And now had Greece eternal fame acquir'd, 


And frighted Troy within her walls retir'd; 


d, 


relt 


Had not ſage Helenus her ſtate redreſt, 
Taught by the gods that mov'd his ſacred breaſt; 
Where Hector ſtood, with great neas join'd, 
The ſecr reveal'd the counſels of his mind. 

Ye generous chiefs! on whom the immortals lay 
The cares and glories of this doubtful day, 
On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend, 
Wiſe to conſult, and active to defend! 
Here, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 
Ere yet their wives ſoſt arms the cowards gain, 
The ſport and inſult of the hoſtile train. 
Wen your commands have hearten'd every band, 
Ourſelves, here fix'd, will make the dangerous ſtand; 
Preſs'd as we are, and fore of former fight, 
Theſe ſtraits demand our laſt remains of might, 
Meanwhile, thou Hector to the town retire, 
And teach our mother what the gods require: 
Direct the queen to lead the aſſembled train 
Of Troy's chief matrons to Minerva's fane; 
Unhar the ſacred gates, and ſeek the power 
With offer'd vows, in llion's topmoſt tower. 
The largeſt mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 
Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the goddefſs*' honour'd knees be ſpread; 
And twelve young heifers to her altars led. 
If ſo the power, aton'd by fervent prayer, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 
Vol. I, 0 
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And far avert Tydides' waſteful ire, 

That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire, 
Not thus Achilles taught our hoſts to dread, 

Sprung tho' he was from more than mortal bed; 
Not thus reſiſtleſs rul'd the ſtream of fight, 

In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 
Hector obedient heard; and, with a bound, 
Leap'd from his trembling chariot to the ground; 

'Thro' all his hoſt, inſpiring fcrce, he flies, 

And bids the thunder of the battle riſe. 

With rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 

And turn the tide of conflict on the foe : 

Fierce in the front he ſhakes two dazzling ſpears ? 
All Greece recedes, and midſt her triumph fears, 
Some god, they thought, who rul'd the fate of wars, 
Shot down avenging from the vault of ſtars. 

Then thus, aloud. Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear! 

And you whom diſtant nations ſend to war ! 
Be mindful of the ſtrength your fathers bore ; 
Be (till yourſelves, and Hector aſks no more. 
One hour demands me in the Trojan wall, 
To bid our altars flame, and victims fall : 
Nor ſhall, I truſt, the matrons holy train, 
And reverend elders, ſeek the gods in vain. 

This ſaid, with ample ſtrides the hero paſt; 
The ſhield's large orb behind his ſhoulder caſt, 
His neck o'erſhading, to his ancle hung; 

And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rung. 

Now paus'd the battle, (godlike Hector gone,) 
When daring Glaucus and great Tydeus' ſon 
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Between both armies met: the chiefs from far 
Obſerv'd each other, and had mark'd for war, 
Near as they drew, Tydides thus began. 

What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 
Our eyes, till now, that aſpect nc'er beheld, 
Where fame is reap'd amid the embattel'd field: 
Yet far before the troops thou dar'ſt appear, 

And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear, 
Unhappy they, and born of luckleſs fires, 
Who tempt our fury when Minerva fires! | 
But if from heaven, celeſtial thou deſcend; . 
Know, with immortals we no more contend, 
Not long Lycurgus view'd the golden light, 
That daring man who mix'd with gods in fight; 
Bacchus, and Bacchus? votarics, he drove 
With branliſh'd ſteel from Nyſſa's ſacred grove, 
Their conſecrated ſpears lay ſcatter'd round, 
With curling vines and twiſted ivy bound; 
While Bacchus headlong ſought the briny flood, 
And Thetis' arms receiv'd the trembling god. 
Nor fail'd the crime the immortals wrath to move, 
(The immortals blc{t with endleſs caſe above) 
Depriv'd of ſight by their avenging doom, 
Chearleſs he breath'd, and wander'd in the gloom ; 
Then ſunk unpity'd to the dire abodes, 
A wretch accurit, and hated by the gods! 
I brave not heaven: but if the fruits of earth 
Suſtain thy life, and human be thy birth; 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death. 

O 2 
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What, or from a hence I am, or who my ſire, T 

(Reply'd the chief) can Tydeus' ſon enquire ? u 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is ſound, N 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 1 7Þ 

Another race the following ſpring ſupplics, T 

They fall ſucceſſive, and fucceſſive riſe; N 

So generations in their courſe decay, Bi 

i So flourith theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. T] 

5 But if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſca-ch my birth, T! 

1 Then hear a tale that fills the ſpacious earth. ＋TI 

A city ſtands on Argos' utmoſt bound, Fi 

1 (Argos the fair for warlike ſteeds renown'd) A 

| Folan Siſyphus, with wiſdom leſt, Be 

1 In ancient time the happy walls poſſeſt, 74 

4 Then call'd Ephyre: Glaucus was his ſon; He 

> Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, He 
1 Who o'er the ſons of men in beauty ſhin'd, 

| | Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind, Ar 

#} Then mighty Praetus Argos' ſceptre ſway'd, Th 

4 Whoſe hard commands Bellerophon obey'd. (F. 

5 | With direful jealouſy the monarch rag'd, Ne 

And the brave prince in numerous toils engag'd. Ar 


For him, Antaea burn'd with lawleſs flame, 
And ſtrove to tempt him from the paths of fame; I At 
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In vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth, Wi 
Endu'd with wiſdom, ſacred fear, and truth, Th 
Fir'd at his ſcorn the queen to Praetus fled, 

And begg'd revenge for her inſulted bed: Cn: 
Incens'd he hear'd, reſolving on his fate; ie 


But hoſpitable laws reſtrain'd his hate: TY Wi 
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To Lycia the devoted youth he ſent, 

With tablcts feal'd, that told his dire intent. 

Now bleſt by every power who guards the good, 

dz The chief arriv'd at Xanthus' ſilver flood : 

There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due; 

Nine days he feaſted, and nine bulls he flew. 

But when the tenth bright morning orient glow'd, 

The faithful youth his monarch's mandate ſhow'd ; 

The fatal tablcts 'till that inſtant ſeal'd, | 

The deathful ſecret to the king reveal'd. 

Firſt dire Chimaera's conquelt was enjoin'd: 

A mingled monſter of no mortal kind; 

Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread; 

A goat's rough body bore a lion's head; 

Her pitchy noſtrils flaky flames expire; 

Her gaping throat emits infernal fire, 
This peſt he ſlaughter'd, (for he read the ſkies, 

And truſted heaven's informing prodigies;) 

Then met in arms the Solymacan crew, 

(Fierceſt of men) and thoſe the warrior ſlew, 

Next the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd; 

And conquer'd ſtill, for heaven was on his ſide, 
Nor ended here his toils: his Lycian foes, 

At bis return, a treacherons amhuſh roſe, 

With levell'd ſpears along the winding ſhore; 
There fell they breathleſs, and return'd no more. 
At length the monarch with repentant gricf 

Conſeſs'd the gods, and god-deſcended chief; 
His dauguter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 
With half the honours of his ample reign. 

O 3 \ 
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1 The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, J Our 
1 With woods, with vineyards, and with harveſts crown' a. Wh 
Fl There long the chief his happy lot poſſeſt, J The 
With two brave ſons and one fair davghter bleſt, TAs 
1 (Fair even in heavenly eyes; her fruitful love FJ Oct 
1 Crowvn'd with Sarpedon's birth the embrace of Jove:) T 
i But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, (JI 
10 Forſook by heaven, forſaking human kind, An 
4 Wide o'er the Aleian field he choſe to ſtray, Fot 
1 A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way ! Bel 
Woes heap'd on woes conſum'd his waſted heart; Mi 
His beauteous daughter fell by Phocbe's dart; If! 
His eldeſt-born by raging Mars was ſlain, M; 
In combat on the Solymaean plain. En 
Hippolochus ſurviv'd; from him I came; In 
The honour'd author of my birth and name; En 
By his decree I ſought the Trojan town, Bu 
By his inſtructions learn to win renown, Ne 
To ſtand the firſt in worth as in eommand, W. 

To add new honours to my native land, 
Before my eyes my mighty ſires to place, Tl 
And emulate the glories of our race. Br 
He ſpoke, and tranſport fill'd Tydides' heart; (] 
In earth the generous warrior fix'd his dart, Fe 
Then friendly, thus, the Lycian prince addreſt : Fe 
Welcome, my brave hereditary gueſt! II. 
Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, A 


Nor ſtain the ſacred friendſhip of our race. 

Know, chief, our grandſires have been gueſts of oll G 

Oeneus the ſtrong, Bellerophon the bold: Be 
2 | | T 
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Our ancient ſeat his honour'd preſence grac'd, 

Where twenty days in genial rites he paſs'd. 

The parting heroes mutual preſents left; 

A golden goblet was thy grandſire's gift; 

Ocneus a belt of matchleſs work beſtow'd, 

That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd. 

(This from his pledge I learn'd, which ſafely ſtor'd 

Among my treaſures, ſtill adorns my board: 

For Tydeus left me young, when Thebe's wall 

Bcheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall.) 

Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join; 

If heaven our ſteps to foreign lands incline, 

My gueſt in Argos thou, and I in Lycia thine, 

Enough of Trojans to this lance ſhall yield, 

In the full harveſt of yon' ample field; 

Enough of Greeks ſhall dye thy ſpear with gore; 

But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 

Now change we arms, and prove to either hoſt 

We guard the friendſhip of the line we boaſt, 
Thus having faid, the gallant chiefs alight, 

Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight; 

Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought reſign'd, 

(Jove warm'd his boſom and enlarg'd his mind) 

For Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the ſhining purchaſe bought, 
Meantime the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 

Great Hector, enter'd at the Scacun gate. 

Beneath the beech-tree's conſecrated ſhades, 

The Trojan matrons and the Trojan maids 
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Around him flock'd, all preſs'd with pious care 
For huſbands, brothers, ſons, engag'd in war, 
He bids the train in long proceſſion go, 
And ſeek the gods, t'avert the impending woe. 
And now to Priam's ſtately courts he came, 
Rais'd on arch'd columns of ſtupendous frame; 
O'er theſe a range of marble ſtructure runs, 
The rich pavilions of his fifty ſons, 
In fifty chambers lodg'd: and rooms of ſtate 
Oppos'd to thoſe, where Priam's daughters fat : 
Twelve domes for them, and their lov'd ſpouſes ſhone, 
Of equal beauty, and of poliſh'd ſtone. 
Hither great Hector paſs'd, nor pais'd unſeen 
Of royal Hecuba, his mother-qucen, 
(With her Laodice, whoſe beauteous face 
Surpaſs'd the nymphs of Troy's illuſtrious race) 
Long in a ſtrict embrace the held her ſon, 
And prets'd his hand, and tender thus begun. 
O Hector! ſay, what, great occaſion calls 
My ſon from fight, when Greece furrounds our walls! 
Com'ſt thou to ſupplicate the almiahty power, 
With lifted hands from Il'on's lofty tower? 
Stay, *'till I bring the cup with bacchus crown'd,. 
In Jove's high name, to ſprinkle on the ground, 
And pay due vous to all the gods around. 
Then with a plentcous drincht refreſh thy foul, 
And draw new ſpirits from the generous bowls 
Spent as thou art with long laborious fight, 
The brave defenger of thy country's right. 
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Far hence be Bacchus' gifts (the chief rejoin'd) 


Infaming-wine, pernicious to mankind, 

I Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. 
Let chiefs abſtain, and ſpare the facred juice 

J To ſprinkle to the gods, its better uſe. 

I By me that holy office were prophan'd; 


Il! fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, 

To the pure ſkies theſe horrid hands to raiſe, 

Or offer heaven's great ſire polluted praiſe. 

You, with your matrons, go! a ſpotleſs train, 

And barn rich odours in Minerva's fane. 

The largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 

Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 

Before the goddeſs* honour'd knees be ſpread, 

And twelve young heifers to her altar lcd. 

So may the power, aton'd by fervent prayer, 

Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 

And far avert Tydides' waſteful ire, 

Who mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 

Be this, O mother, your religious care; 

go to rouze ſoft Paris to the war; 

lf yet, not loſt to all the ſenſe of ſhame, 

The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame. 

Oh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 

That peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race! 

Deep to the dark abyſs might he deſcend, 

Troy yet ſhould flouriſh, and my ſorrows end. 
This heard, ſhe gave command; and ſummon'd came 

Each noble matron, and illuſtrious dame. 

The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 

Where treaſur'd odours breath'd a coſtly ſcent, 
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There lay the veſtures, of no vulgar art, 
Sidonian maids embroider'd every part, 
Whom from ſoft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 
With Helen touching on the Tyrian ſhore, 
Here as the queen revolv'd with careful eyes 
The various textures and the various dycs, 
She choſe a veil that ſhone ſuperior far, 
And glow'd refulgent as the morning ſtar. 
Herſelf with this the long proceſſion leads; 
Tac train majeſtically low proceeds. 

Soon as to llion's topmoſt tower they come, 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antenor's conſort, fair Theano, waits 

As Pallas“ prieſteſs, and unbars the gates. 
With hands uplifted and imploring eyes, 
They fill the dome with ſupplicating eries. 
The prieſteſs then the ſhining veil diſplays, 


Plac'd on Minerva's knees, and thus ſhe prays. 


Oh awful goddeſs! ever dreadful maid, 


Troy's ſtrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 


Break thou Tydides' ſpear, and let him fall 
Prone on the duſt before the Trojan wall. 


So twelve young heifers, guiltleſs of the yoke, 


Shall fill thy temple with a grateful fmoke. 
But thou, aton'd by penitence and prayer, 
Ourſelves, our infants, and our city ſpare! 

So pray'd the prieſteſs in her holy fane; 


'So vow'd the matrons, but they vow'd in vain. 
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mſelf the manſion rais'd, from every part 
ſembling architects of matchicſs art. 

ar Priam's court and Heetor's palace ſtands 

he pompous ſtructure, and the town commands, 
ſpear the hero bore of wondrous ſtrength, 


Bf full ten cubits was the lance's length. 


ie ſteely point with golden ringlets join'd, 

fore him brandiſh'd, at each motion ſhin'd. 

bus entering in the glittering rooms, he found 

's brother-chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 

s eyes delighting with their ſplendid ſhow, 

:zltening the ſhield, and polithing the bow, 

ide him Helen with her virgins ſtands, 

ades their rich labours, and inſtructs their hands. 
Him thus unactive, with an ardent look 

he prince beheld, and high-reſenting ſpoke. 

hy hate to Troy, is this the time to ſhow ? 

)h wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe!) 

aris and Greece againſt us both conſpire, 

by cloſe reſentment, and their vengeful ire, 

or thee great llion's guardian heroes fall, 

il heaps of dead alone defend her wall; 

or thee the ſoldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
nd waſteful war in all its fury burns. 

ngrateful man! deſerves not this thy care, 

Jur troops to hearten, and our toils to ſhare ? 

iſe, or behold the conquering flames aſcend, 

ind all the Phrygian glories at an end. 
Brother, 'tis juſt (reply'd the beauteous youth) 
by free remoaſtrance proves thy worth and truth ; 
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Yet charge my abſence leſs, oh generovs chief! 
On hate to Troy, than conſcious thame and grief: 
Here, hid from human eyes, thy brother ſat, 
And mourn'd in ſecret, his, and llion's fate. 
»Tis now enough: now glory ſpreads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. 
Conquelt to day my happier ſword may bleſs, 
"Tis man's to fight, but heaven's to give ſucceſs. 
But while I arm, contain thy ardent mind ; 
Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. 

He ſaid, nor anſwer'd Priam's warlike ſon : 
When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. 

Oh generous brother! if the guilty dame 
That caus'd theſe woes, deſerves a ſiſter's name! 
Would heaven, ere all theſe dreadful deeds were don 
The day, that ſhow'd me to the golden ſun, 
Had ſeen my death! why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air ? 
Why ſunk I not beneath the whelming tide, 
And *midſt the roarings of the waters dy'd ? 
Heaven fill'd up all my ills, and I accurſt 
Bore all, and Paris of thoſe ills the worſt. 
Helen at leaſt a braver ſpouſe might claim, 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome regard of fame! 
Now tir'd with toils, thy fainting limbs recline, 
With toils, ſuſtain'd for Paris' fake and mine: 
The gods have link'd our miſerable doom, 
Our preſent woe, and infamy to come : 
Wide ſhall it ſpread, and laſt through ages long, 
Example fad ! and theme of future ſong. 
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The chief reply'd: This time forbids to reſt : 
he Trojan bands, by hoſtile fury preſt, 
Demand their Hector, and his arm require; 

he combat urges, and my ſoul's on fire, 

Urge thou thy knight to march where glory calls, 
And timely join me, ere I leave the walls. 
re yet 1 mingle in the direful fray, 
My wife, my infant, claim a moment's ſtay; 
his day (perhaps the laſt that ſees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tes; 
his day, ſome god who hates gur Trojan land 
May vanquiſh H&Qo7 by a Grecian hand. 
He ſaid, and paſs'd with fad preſaging heart 

o ſeck his ſpouſe, his ſoul's far dearer part; 

t home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain : 

She, with one maid of all her menial train, 

Had thence retir'd; and with her ſecond joy, 

he young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy, 
penſive ſhe ſtood on Ilion's towery height, 
zeheld the war, and ſicken'd at the ſight; 

here her ſad eyes in vain her lord explore, 

Ir weep the wounds her bleeding country bore, 
But he who found not whom his ſoul deſir'd, 
hoſe virtue charm'd him as her beauty fir'd, 

tood in the gates, and aſk'd what way ſhe bent 

cr parting ſtep? If to the fane the went, 
here late the mourning matrons made reſort ; 

Ir ſought her ſiſters in the Trojan court? 
ot to the court, (reply'd the attendant train) 

for mix'd with matrons to Minerva's fane ; 
Vor. I, P 
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To llion's ſteepy tower ſhe bent her way, 
To mark the fortunes of the doubt ful day. 
Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Grecian ſword; 
She heard, and trembled for her abſent lord: 
Diſtracted with ſurpriſe, ſhe ſeem'd to fly, 
Fear on her check, and ſorrow in her eye, 
The nurſe attended with her infant boy, 
The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy. 
HeQor, this heard, return'd without delay ; 
Swift thro' the town he trode his former way, 
Thro' ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate; 
And met the mourner at the Scacan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir: 
(Cilician Thebe great Action ſway'd, 
And Hippoplacus' wide extended ſhade) 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born Rar that gilds the morn. 
To this lov'd infant Hector gave the name 
Scamandrius, from Scamander's honour'd ſtream ; 
Aſtyanax the Trojans call'd the boy, 
From his zreat father, the defence of Troy. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd reſign'd 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind : 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke; 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
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Too daring prince! ah whither doſt thou run? 

h too forget ful of thy wife and ſon ! 
Und think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, | 
© widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! | l 
for ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
Und thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice, 
reece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain; | 
ow hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be lain ! 4 
0h grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
can aſk of heaven, an early tomb? | 
o ſhall my days in one fad tenor run, 
| 
| 


nd end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 

No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 

No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 

he fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebe waſte, and ſlew my warlike fire! 
His fate compaſſion in the victor bred ; 
Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead, 
His radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 

and laid him decent on the funeral pile; 
hen rais'd a mountain where his bones were burn'd, 

he mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn'd. 
love's ſylvan daughters bade their elms beſtow 

\ barren ſhade, and in his honour grow. 

By the ſame arm my ſeven brave brothers fell, 

In one ſad day beheld the gates of hell; 

'hile the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, 

\ mid their ficlds the hapleſs heroes bled ! 

y mother liv'd to bear the victor's bands, 

he queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands: 
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Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 

Her pleaſing empire and her native plain, 

When ah! oppreſt by life-conſuming woe, 

She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 

Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 

My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 

Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

Once more will periſh if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare: 

Oh prove a haſband's and a father's care ! 

That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 

Where yon' wild fig-trces join the wall of Troy 

Thou, from this tower defend the important poſt ; 

There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoſt, 

That paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 

Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 

Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 

Let others in the fields their arms employ, 

But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 
The chief reply'd : that poſt ſhall be my care, 

Nor that alone, but all the works of war, 

How would the fons of 'Troy, in arms renown'd, 

And Troy's proud dames whoſe garments ſweep the 

Attaint the luſtre of my former name, [ground, 

Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame! 

My early youth was bred to martial pains, 

My ſoul impels me to the embattled plains: 

Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 

And zuard my father's glories, and my own. 
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Vet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 
How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
Irhe day when thou, imperial Troy! muſt bend, 
And fee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, 
IMy mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 
Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore; 
As thine, Andromache! thy griefs 1 dread; 
. ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 
in Argive looms our battles to deſign, 
And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, behold the mighty Hector's wife! 
Some haughty Greek, who tives thy tears to ſec, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, 
{A thouſand griefs ſhall waken at the name; 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Preſt with a load of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting fleep, 
e shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep. 
Thus having ſpoke, the illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt, 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child, 
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The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground, 
Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer. 

O thou, whoſe glory fills the ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathleſs powers! protect my ſon! 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Frojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 

And riſe the Hector of the future age! 

So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 

Of herocs ſlain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And fay, this chief tranſcends his father's fame: 
While pleas'd amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 


He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 


Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 

The ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view'd, 
And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu'd. 
Andromache! my ſoul's far better part, 

Why with untimely ſorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the ſilent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth, 
And ſuch the hard condition of our birth, 
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vo force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave, 
Jall ſink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more - but haſten to thy taſks at home, 
AThere guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom, 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, 
q The ficld of combat is the ſphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 
The firſt in danger, as the firſt in fame. 
| Thus having ſaid, the glorious chief reſumes 

His towery helmet, black with ſhading plumes, 
JHis princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
JUnwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
JThat ſtream'd at every look: then moving flow, 
JSought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Thro' all her train the ſoft infection ran, 
The pious maids their mingled ſorrows ſhed, 
And mourn the living Hector, as the dead. 

But now, no longer deaf to honour's call, 

Forth iſſues Paris from the palace wall. 
In brazen arms that caſt a gleamy ray, 
Swift thro' the town the warrior bends his way. 
The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, 


Breaks from his ſtall, and beats the trembling ground; 


Pamper'd and proud, he ſeeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, his ſhining ſides; 
His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies; 

His mane diſhevell'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 

He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 

And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again. 
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With equal triumph, ſprightly, bold and gay, 
In arms refulgent as the god of day, 
The ſon of Priam, glory ing in his might, 
Ruſh'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 
And now the warriors paſſing on the way, 
The graceful Paris firſt excus'd his ſtay. 
To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd : 
O chief! in blood, and now in arms ally'd! 
Thy power in war with juſtice none conteſt ; 
Known is thy courage, and thy ſtrength confeſt. 
What pity ſloth ſhould ſeize a ſoul fo brave, 
Or godlike Paris live a woman's ſlave! 
My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans ſay, 
And hopes, thy deeds ſhall wipe the ſtain away, 
Haſte then, in all their glorious labours ſhare; 
For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake, in war. 
Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, whene'er by Jove's decree 
We crown the bowl to Heaven and Liberty : 
While the proud foe his fruſtrate triumphs mourns, 
And Greece indignant thro” her ſeas returns. 
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